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The Week. 


‘| SHE “ campaign stories ” already begin to make their appearance with 

| a certain luxuriance, but they are mostly about General Hancock. 
Senator Hoar recently held him up to odium as just the kind of man 
that is produced in profusion by the effete despotisms of the Old World 

that is, an educated soldier, following soldiering as a profession, and 
But unfortunately Mr. Hoar is himself, 
for similar reasons, a monarchical product, educated at the expense of his 


nsuited to a republic like this. 


parents at a university, and passing in the study of dead men’s writings 
he time which General Garfield passed in driving a mule on a tow-path. 
and his friends think Mr. Hoar as odious 
as Mr. Hoar thinks General Hancock. 


an excrescence in a 
Would it not be well, 
by the way, to leave the denunciation of men because they have been 
carefully Is 
it possible that Senator Hoar thinks any real interest of a civilized com- 


INCaTNCY 


republic 
trained in an honorable calling to Kearney and his kind ? 


munity is helped by this sort of thing even in a Presidential campaign ? 
It is also told of General Hancock that he invited General Beauregard to 
dinner, but the latter refused to come as long as the United States flag 
was flying over General Hancock’s door, whereupon General Hancock 


promptly lowered it. 


Mr. Boutwell has reappeared on the surface for the first time since 
the unhappy result of his * boom ” at Chicago, and seems, in spite of his 
conviction of last spring that General Grant's election was necessary to 
save us all from ruin, to be reasonably cheerful and hopeful for a person 
naturally so pessimistic. He made a speech the other day at Lowell, 
\ilass., Which was interesting as indicating the line the Grant men mean 
to take in the canvass. It will probably surprise most people—but it is 
a good sign of the times—that the first point he took up was the danger 
to civil-service reform in case the Democrats come into power. ‘To be 
sure, his own definition of civil-service reform is not very luminous, but 
it contains the acknowledgment that the “ spoils’ system is a bad one 
and ought to be abandoned. He denounces “ competitive examination,” 
“life tenures,” “and courts of enquiry before removal,” but would have 
no person appointed to office until he had passed “a satisfactory ex- 
This 
He shirked the 


silver question and the greenback question, and castigated the Demo- 


amination by an independent and competent board of examiners.” 
is a good deal of a concession from such a quarter. 


crats for their hostility to the national banks, so that his _position about 
He concluded with 
“the solid South ” 
showing that it means not only “the rule absolute of a minority of the 


ihe currency is not as yet clearly ascertainable. 
some energetic observations on his favorite theyne 


fifteen old slave States, but the probability of a like absolute rule over the 
whole country.” How a man of Mr. Boutwell’s age can talk in this way 
when he knows that the census now being taken will probably reduce 
“the South” to complete insignificance both in the House of Represen- 
tatives and in the Electoral College, is hard to understand. It is worthy 


of note that he did not once “ wave the bloody shirt.” 


An effort has been made to keep Mr. Don Cameron in the Chair- 
manship of the Republican National Committee, but we are glad to see 
that he declines it. He does so in a very cold note from the White Sul- 
phur Springs, where he is sojourning on account of his health, which 
he declares much broken down. He promises, however, “as far as his 
health will permit,” “to do all he can to keep the Republican party in 
Mr. 


Conkling is said to be feeling poorly also, but has said he will do as 


power.” This is rather vague, and we doubt if he will do much. 
much for the Republican ticket as the Administration does, mean- 
ing, we presume, that unless the President lets the officeholders loose 
We believe there is a good deal of 
sickness among all the Bosses, and they are likely to stick very close to 


for the canvass he will do nothing. 


the watering-places and mineral springs this summer. In other words, 


official disloyalty at Chicago. 





we are likely to witness during the next three months some illustrations 
of the remark we made not long ago, that a Bonapartist takes little in- 
terest in the affairs of his country if his own chief is not at the head of 
the government. 


The 7¢mes, with a singular indifference to party harmony, continues 
to pursue Secretary Sherman with exposures of his little revenges for 
In South Carolina, according to one ot 
its correspondents, “ ex-Congressman ‘Bob’ Smalls, who deserted thé 
Sherman colors before the Convention, has lost his lucrative appsiht- 
ment as Special Agent, while ‘ Bob’ Elliot, who violated instructions to 
please his chief, has been advanced a grade, and now, it is said, re- 
ceives eight dollars per day.” Three hired Sherman boomsters have 
had to retire from the Charleston Custom-house, for no better reason, so 
The 
Secretary's attempts to “get even” with Mr. Raum, Commissioner ot 
Hitherto Mr. Raum has had the 
appointment of two or three score of employees engaged in the manu- 
taken 
away from him and resumed by Mr, Sherman, who also issued a special 


far as we can make out, than because they are no longer needed. 


Internal Revenue, are next in order. 


facture and handling of revenue stamps. Last week this was 
notice that applications for the office of gauger, storekeeper, or inspec- 
tor of tobacco in the internal-revenue service must hereafter be addressed 
directly to himself, and that no removals should be made by any one 
else. Finally, Mr. Sherman is held up as interfering with the patronage 
of another department, and seeking to remove a U.S. District-Attorney 
in Alabama, named Mayer, in favor of one Smith, who was “an ardent 
supporter of Secretary Sherman, and contested his way into the Na- 
tional Convention on the district idea,” while Mayer was a prominent 
Grantite. Mayer refuses to recognize the former, on the ground that 
the Senate failed to act on his nomination, and that his temporary ap- 
pointment during the recess was illegal, because no vacancy had “ hap- 
ot 


pened.” Of course, in all this the Secretary from h 


sinply “standing by his friends,” and is entitled to 


1S point view 1s 
all the advantage 
—the 


which he chances to possess over General Grant's “ standing” 


lofty virtue of which can never be sufficiently commended 


The point raised by the recalcitrant district-attorney in Alabama is 
not a new one; but as often as it has been raised it has been decided 
in one way, and that adverse to the narrow interpretation of the clause 
of the Constitution empowering the President to make appointments 
during the recess of the Senate. It has just come up again in the case 
of ex-Governor Hartranft, whom the President nominated for the Phila- 
delphia collectorship after the expiration of Collector Tutton’s commis- 
sion but during the session of the Senate. The Senate adjourned with- 
out taking action on the nomination, and before countersigning General 
Hartranft’s commission Secretary Sherman appears fre fornia to have 
Mr. Devens 
shows that the uniform construction by his predecessors of the phrase 


consulted Attorney-General Devens as to the legality of it. 


“all vacancies that may happen during the recess ” has been that “ may 
happen” is equivalent to “may happen to exist’’—not necessarily to 
begin; and he quotes from a former opinion of Mr. Evarts, holding that 
He 
concludes, therefore, that the appointment in question is perfectly le- 
gitimate. The injury which might result to the public interests if an 
opposite conclusion were arrived at, almost precludes the need of argu- 


the Tenure-of-Office Act seems to recognize this construction. 


ment, 


President Hayes was present at the last Commencement at Yale 
College, and made, for him, a long speech, in which he brought to light 
some interesting facts with regard to the relations of his Administration 
to the college. He said that when puzzled, on taking office, as to the 
course he should pursue looking to the pacification of the South, he 
wrote to Dr. Woolsey for his advice, got it, and followed it implicitly. 


He also mentioned that he had offered the English Mission to President 
Porter, who had refused it, and spoke flatteringly of the fact that Mr. 
Clarence King, the head of the Geological Survey, and Professor 
Walker, the head of the Census, were Yale graduates, as also Mr, 
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rhere is undeniable force in this passage from Senator Bayard’s 


speech at Wilmington last Friday, endorsing heartily the nomination of 


Hancock : 

“Garfield is no unknown man. He hasalong record. He has been 
» advocates of force bills, suspension of habeas 
corpus, military usurpation, and every other means resorted to by his 
party to prolong their power. There has not been a measure tending to 
exalt the military above the civil power, not a question tending to create 
animosity between the sections, in which James A. Garfield was not on 
: All this we propose to end by placing in power a man 
{ soldier, never forgot that his citizenship 


long a leader among the 


the same side. 
who, although a distinguishe¢ 
was a higher distinction.” 

Waiving the entire accuracy of this statement, the argument lies, how- 
inst General Garfield than against any Republican 


ever, not more ay 
But, as we pointed 


leader who had to face the reconstruction question. 


out last week, the opportunity for military usurpation at the South has 
gone by, and General Hancock's merit in this particular does not furnish 
an inference as to his fitness for civil administration, while we have the 
trary. The source of Grant's failure, by the way, is hardly to be as- 


eribed t e soldier above the citizen. 


his rating th 
Chere is a strong likelihood of three electoral tickets in Virginia this 


fall, owing to the present complicated politics of that State. The “ Re- 


who now have the legislature and profess to comprise a 


adjusters,” 
are disposed to put a third ticket in the field to 


majority of the voters, 
demonstrate their strength and keep their organization intact, in order to 
elect their candidates for Governor and other State officers in 1881. The 
« debt-payers,” or Bourbons, as the foes of their household call them, have 


ir electoral candidates, and, though both tickets will 
5S 


already chosen the 
be pledged to the Cincinnati nominees, there will apparently be a chance 
for the Garfield ticket to slip through by a plurality, unless one of the 
Democratic factions withdraws its candidates. This, however, will 


probably be done, as the rank and file of both may be assumed to share 
he sentiment expressed by the Richmond Commonwealth, according 
to which journal “It would be simply horrible if we, alone of all the 


ith, should throw our State in favor of Garfield by di- 
But 


in any event such a dire « atastrophe is unlikely, as even with two Han- 


States of the S: 
viding the white vote between two electoral tickets for Hancock.” 
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cock tickets in the field the Republican vote, owing in part to the dis 
franchisement of the negroes by the poll-tax qualification, and in part 


to their afhliation with the “ Readjusters,” would probably be the small 
the three parties, It is estimated, on the basis of the election of 
1576, that there are 165,060 qualified voters in the State, of whom 135 

Democrats; figures which make the Commonwealth's anxiety 


OOO are 


Mavor Cooper's efforts to change the composition of the Police 


e been definitively frustrated during the week by a decision 
ral Term, Judge Davis dissenting, confirming Judge Law 
nstatement of Commissioner Nichols, and one by Judg: 


Gene 
rence s rel 
Daniels reversing the action of the Mayor in removing General Smith 
Che Board will now consist of two Custom-house Republicans and two 
Tammany Democrats, and as these two factions are in sweet accord 
there is substantial reason for supposing that their share of municipal 
management will be conducted with the most exemplary decorum, fre: 
from all exasperating interference from the Mayor's office, and in ce: 
tain directions restrained only by the individual consciences of the 

If, as will probably be the case, the Tammany and 
regular’) Democrats nominate distinct local 


Commissioners. 

anti- Tammany (or now 
tickets, the latter will be compelled to rely for success upon othet 
‘agencies " than favorable election inspectors and poll-clerks, and will 
be, so far as these are concerned, considerably worse off than they were 
fall. What is of a good deal more importance, however, is the 
change which these decisions involve in the position of the Mayor; the 
fact that he is at the mercy of a “combination” among the aldermen 
in regard to appointments has been already abundantly illustrated, and 
it is now patent that he cannot be held responsible for any munici 
This general result is of 


] 
iast 


pal misconduct in any department but his own. 
far greater consequence, of course, than the question of Mayor Cooper's 
particular motives in removing General Smith from the Police Board. 


The sad accident by which two spectators of the Yale-Harvard race 
at New London, last Thursday, lost their lives seems to have been due 
rather to the heedlessness of one of them than to any official mismanage- 
ment or lack of precaution. The arrangements were all proclaimed 
in advance to passengers of the train; each car had a brakeman at 
either end and a conductor in the centre, while four chief officers of the 
road were personally in charge. Mr. Lincoln, however, appears not to 
have exercised ordinary prudence, and to have overlooked the circum- 
stance that his special car had no guard-rail. As he was the President 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, he might have been assumed to be 
capable of looking out for himself, and we believe the failure of any 
official to warn him of his carelessness is explained on the ground that 
it would have been a breach of “ railroad etiquette ” to proffer advice to 
a railway president on his own car; at any rate such a feeling can be 
easily understood, and there is really no expedient yet invented which 
in such circumstances can wholly take the place of individual discretion. 
The “observation train,” by the way, was not repeated for the Fresh- 
man race yesterday, simply because the grand stand offered ample ac- 
commodation to the crowd present, and not because of any conviction 
that it is an unsafe contrivance. - 


The exports of domestic products continue very large, and on one 
day during the week ships leaving New York took out about one mil- 
lion and a quarter bushels of grain, the largest amount ever exported in 
a single day. A great deal of grain was held back by the “ bull specu- 
lation” which carried prices so high last winter, but this speculation 
has broken down, and the full facilities of the railroads and water-ways 
are now taxed to get the grain to the Atlantic ports. This deferred 
movement of grain explains in part the unusually heavy tonnage of the 
railroads, and the weakness of the foreign-exchange market at a time 
when, if at all this year, it should be strong. Prime bankers’ sterling 
bills were again reduced this week, and rates are now nearer to the gold- 
importing than to the gold-exporting point. The increase of loanable 
funds in this market is also notable. The July interest and dividend 
disbursements are larger than usual, with the exception of those of the 
Treasury, which pays out less in July than before so large a part of the 


debt was refunded. The other disbursements of the Treasury during 
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that there is every prospect of a continued easy money market, espe- 
cially since the banks show a disposition to expand their accommoda- 
tions and prevent the surplus reserve from getting above $17,000,000 to 
$18,000,000. At the Stock Exchange the week was broken by the July 
holidays. Investment securities were strong, but speculation was neithe1 
The 
price of silver bullion in London advanced to 52]d. per oz.; but here 
value of the 


active nor decided in tone until the close, when it became strong. 


the bullion buzzard dollar closed at about 8g cents 


$0.889.4) 
The Bradlaugh affair has ended in the House of Commons by the 
s 
adoption as a standing order of a resolution moved by Mr. Gladstone 
This 


is what ought to have been done when Bradlaugh first presented him- 


allowing all elected members to affirm instead of taking the oath. 


self and objected to the oath, or at least announced that to him it was 
meaningless, and is what would have been done if the Tories had not 
hoped in some manner to saddle the Liberals with the shame of him or 
the responsibility of him.- Nobody has gained by the opposition to 
him but Bradlaugh himself, who now stands higher both with enemies 
and friends than he ever stood before—with the former because he made 
an able speech at the bar of the House, and with the latter because h« 
has been’ figuring as a martyr of freedom of opinion 


Now that the Bradlaugh trouble is over, the British Ministry is 
face difficulty—the Bill, 
as it is called, which is likely to try its strength severely, as it is un- 


face to with its next Irish Disturbance 
doubtedly troubling the minds of many of the English Moderate-Libe- 
rals, so much does it bear the appearance of an attack on hitherto un- 
touched rights of property. We have already described its main fea- 
Mr. Gladstone’s Land-Tenure Act now in force gives the Irish 
that 


from his holding for any cause but non-payment of rent. 


tures. 
tenant compensation if a landlord “ distraits”’ is, evicts—him 
The present 
act proposes to treat eviction for non-payment of rent in certain dis- 
—a single 
The 
power this gives the court is very great, and it imposes on some 
burden 
others, 


tricts as “disturbance” in the eye of the law if the court 


judge—is satisfied that the non-payment was due to distress. 


landlords a with regard to their tenants which it does 


not impose on and makes some landlords contribute to 


the relief of far that 
are compelled to contribute, besides diminishing their control over 


distress on a scale beyond which others 
their property at a time when they, too, necessarily find themselves 
less able than usual to meet their liabilities. The mortgagees of an 
estate, for instance, or the annuitants holding liens on it under a mar- 
riage settlement or a will, will not make concessions to the landlord 
because he has to make them to the tenants, and there is a good deal 
of force in the Tory question, Why are not the other creditors of the 
tenant—the storekeeper and money-lender, for instance—compelled to 
make him an abatement also on account of his distress? If the bill 
passes, as it doubtless will, in the Commons at least, it will undoubtedly 
prove the beginning of much more serious attacks on landed property 


in Ireland, and cannot but lower its value in the market. 


The French Ministry are in hot water over their project of plenary 
amnesty for the Communists and persons implicated in the Communist 
insurrection. A large number of these have been already pardoned and 
allowed to return home, but exception was made of persons accused of 
what would be in ordinary times violations of the ordinary law—that is, 
offences other than simple resistance to the troops. As long as there 
were any unpardoned, however, the agitation about them was kept up, 
and the amnesty was made a capital question by the Extreme Left of 
the Chamber, led by Clemenceau. At last the Ministry determined to 
give way, and brought in their bill for plenary amnesty in the Chamber 
of Deputies, which was supported by a powerful speech from Gam- 
betta, whose principal argument was that the country was tired of the 
question, and, much as it detested the Communists, was not afraid of them, 
and that itavas most desirable to get the whole subject out of the way 
before the next election a year hence. In the Senate, however, the 


measure has met with unexpected opposition, led by M. Jules Simon, who 
on this subject, as well as on that of the expulsion of the Jesuits, has 
separated himself from his Radical brethren. 


He has denounced th 


| expressing disappro\ 
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July will be large to satisfy the pension and other appropriations; so . 


amnesty on the ground that it pardoned murderers and incendiaries, 
and as he was evidently carrying the Senate with | he Ministry of- 
fered an amendment to the original bill giving them discretionan 
power in the matter instead of amnesty pure and simple. B , 00 


was rejected by a majority of twelve, and another amendment, grant- 


ing amnesty to all except assassins and _ ince 


majority of five. This brings the Senate and the Chamber, ; 


ig 
the Senate and the Ministry, into collision, and the situation 
serious if, as before the last election, the n rity in the Senate was 
Conservative. But as the majority in both houses is Republican aw 


out of the difficulty will probably be readily foun 


The 


Jesuits from their establishments in France on the day named, June 30 


French Government has carried out its threat by expelling the 


In Paris some of the fathers behaved in a fi 1 manner by locking 
themselves in their cells and compelling the police to force the doors, a 
proceeding which was not necessary to secure ¢ ce of compuls 

A large crowd of young Legitimists was present in the Rue de Sévre 
in Paris and hooted the police, and got the fathers’ blessi Phe 
Jesuits talk of appealing to the courts, but it is difficult 1 

what they ground their hopes of success. The decrees R 
publican invention; they are based on laws long on the statute-b 
and whose constitutionality has never been questiones Che 1 
that there is something illegal about the proceeding apparently grows 
out of the strong feeling in Legitimist circles that somehow the Repub 
lican government has not the same powers as other governments, 
is not entitled to the same respect. The extent to which this is u 
sciously held even by people in good society who wish well to the Re 
public, was well illustrated in the Prince of Wales's public reference to 
the possibility that the late Prince Napoleon might have come to the 
throne, coupled with the assertion that if he had he would have made a 
good ruler. The Prince of Wales is usually nodel of tact and yood 
manners, and would have instinctively avoided this if Prince Napole 
had been a pretender to a throne then occupied by a sovereigt But 
as Napoleon was only a conspirator against a Republic the objection to 
the suggestion did not occur to him. Aproy 5, a resolutic 


pending in the House of Commons, and is thought likely to be carried, 
ul of the 


erection of a mi 


leon’s memory in Westminster Abbe\ 
After a long 


ly) he rincinal - 
conference at Madrid the principal European Powers 


lave 


for the first time succeeded in making a general conventior 
the Sultan of Morocco, resembling the Capitulations with the Porte, re 


culating the position and powers of the foreign consuls, and the 1 t 
-ylece 1 try mitie f the foreioner rnd other ner ne prot t J 

privileges, and immunities of the foreigners and other persons protected 

by them and resident in Morocco. There is nothing in the Treaty suf- 


ficiently different from the Capitulations with the Porte to call for re- 
mark. It is mainly noteworthy as the first suc 


Morocco into close and formal relations with the Eu 





The Sultan is now the most perfect specimen of the ahometan 
even a vizir. 


His 
} 


ne is a 


despot remaining. He has no ministers « 


family has occupied the throne for three centuries, and he says 





shertf, or descendant of the Prophet, which is doubtful, 
= Ld 


Morocco. He claims the position 
h Sultan that of Caliph 


but for obvious 
reasons has never been disputed in 
of Caliph of the West and ass 
of the East only, and as hi 


remainder Jews, he has a much 


jone t the Turkish 
igns to the Turkish 


° 4 7 - ~ 
s subjects are almost all Mussulmans, and the 


happier time, from the Mussulm 






an point 


, 


, 5 : . ove ‘os 1 . f meee he fanatic 
of view, than his Turkish brother. His people are ferociously fanatical, 


especially towards Spaniards, but the country being very rich in natural 
resources, and the English, Spanish, and French traders eager to get at it, 
and the security for foreigners hitherto very small, 
of consuls with regulated 


matter. 


the establishment 


powers in the chief towns is 
] 


a 
the handling of 


an important 
England has now most of the trade, and has 


Viot; rmaity 


portion of the customs duties as security in advance 


The Sul- 


a considerable f for 
made to pav the Spanish indemnity after the war of 1860. 


revenue has been estimated at $3,000,000; but this is very 
The usual plan of 


te 
betieved to 


tan’s internal 
doubtful, as there is no regular system of taxation. 
hold of 


istise him with a stick until! 


who 1S 


replenishing the treasury is to la anybody 


} 


have a little money, and chi he agrees to con- 


¢ > 
Ssilles. 


tribute of his means to his sovereign’s meces 
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GENERAL GARFIELD AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
FIXHE course of President Hayes towards civil-service reform, after 
| being elected on a platform in which a leading plank was devoted to 
it, and after writing a letter of acceptance in which it was the most promi- 
nent feature, we presume must always now remain a mystery. Nobody 
is competent to explain it but himself, and no explanation of it is likely 
The only defence offered for him by his friends is, 
that his Cabinet was divided upon the question, only one of them, Mr. 
Schurz, caring anything about it, the others being indifferent or hostile. 
lo this there is the ready reply, that Mr. Hayes’s Cabinet was not 


to come from him. 


dropped down on him from the sky; he selected it himself, and if civil- 
service reform had in his mind the importance he seemed to assign to it 
in his letter, he ought to have selected a cabinet which would co-operate 
in carrying out his views on the subject. We are bound to suppose that 
he gave more attention to the subject in his letter than on further con- 
sideration he thought it really merited, for the sake of conciliating the 
Independents, whose support was not at first certain ; and that having put 
them in good humor, he, to a great extent, dismissed the subject from 
his mind, in the feeling that the bulk of the party would never hold him 
to a very strict accountability about it. This is a more charitable hy- 
pothesis than that of the Stalwarts and Democrats, who used to main- 
tain that the necessity under which he found himself of rewarding 
the Southern counters and “workers,” to whom indebted 
for his election, forced him into using the public patronage at the 
very outset of his administration in a way which would have made 
any subsequent display of zeal for reform seem insincere and ill- 
timed. At any rate, whatever the reason of his course, the fact re- 
mains that, after making all allowance for the improvement which he 
undoubtedly has made in the mode ot manning the New York Custom- 
house, so far from having done anything to increase the hold of civil- 
service reform on the minds of the men most active in politics, or give 
it the appearance of a coming question, he allowed it to assume, 
when the Chicago Convention met, the appearance of an exploded 
whimsy, which it would be not only safe but expedient to ignore utterly 
But for the persistence of the Massa- 


he was 


in concocting a new platform. 
chusetts delegation it would have received no notice from the Conven- 
tion whatever. But the fact that the Convention was afraid to refuse 
formally to consider it, and was compelled to give it a place in the plat- 
form, showed that the majority were by no means sure that it did not 
still retain more or less hold on the popular mind, and that their action 
with regard to it would not influence a good many votes. 

Beyond this the plank which was accorded to it can hardly be said 
It will bind nobody to anything. It will not 
It will probably receive little notice on 


to have much importance, 
of itself lead to any legislation. 
the stump from the ordinary politicians; although Mr. Boutwell’s tak- 
ing it up at Lowell the other day would seem to indicate that even this 
class were beginning to think it well to mention it. Congressmen, as a 
general rule, cannot afford to be very active or outspoken about it. Most 
of them owe their seats, and think they owe their continuance in public 
life, to the system which civil-service reform seeks to overthrow. If 
they declaim against the management of caucuses and conventions by 
office-holders they are very apt to fall foul of their own best friends 
and most indispensable supporters. There are, in fact, but few 
Congressmen to-day who can well afford to take this subject up 
without considerable risk to their own fortunes, until it is forced on 
them by public opinion. That public opinion—that is, the opinion of 
the main body of either party—is not very much excited about it, there 
is no question. That it is bestowing more and more attention on it we 
think is undoubtedly true; but the principal reason why party con- 
ventions take any notice of it igs that the Independents—or the small 
body who in close States turn the scale at elections—are believed to 
have it much at heart. The policy which most politicians, therefore, 
have marked out for themselves to-day with regard to it is to say about 
it before elections whatever seems necessary to placate this class, but 
when the election is over to do nothing about it whatever. 

The comparatively small amount of interest which the subject has 
thus far excited in the popular mind is, we believe, due to want of be- 
lief in the practicability of reform as desired by its friends. There is 
hardly an intelligent voter in efther “party, not directly connected with 
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the Machine, who would not admit that Government business ought 
to be conducted like private business; that efficiency in the Govern- 
ment service, like efficiency in private service, calls for selection for 
knowledge, and retention during good behavior; that it is 
for a man who is drawing a salary from taxes contri- 
the whole people, for work due to the whole people, to 


merit and 
dishonest 


buted by 


devote a part of the time he is paid for to working for one 
party only; that it is fatal to discipline and mutual confidence for 
subordinates to denounce on the stump candidates whom_ thx 


election may convert into their official superiors, or to work on the 
stump for official superiors whose duty it is to criticise their off- 
cial work. Nobody denies these things. Few deny that the conversion 
of public servants into party electioneering agents is a fertile source of 
corruption both for the public service and for public men. What pre- 
vents all these considerations going to form a weighty party issue is 
the widespread belief that no improvement is possible, that the present 
state of things is one of the unavoidable accompaniments of democra- 
tic government, and that we must learn to put up with it, and grow and 
prosper and be happy in spite of it. The very first thing to be done, 
therefore, to rouse public interest, is to show people that the reform is 
possible, and that men in high places, charged with the conduct of im- 
portant branches of the Government, believe that it is. No officer 
can do so much to show this as the President. He holds, directly or 
indirectly, the control of the whole army of civil servants. He knows 
exactly what the difficulties are in the way of improvement. He knows 
the extent of the mischief worked by the present system, and he under- 
stands the influences by which it is maintained and defended. An) 
show of real zeal in behalf of change on his part would rouse popular 
interest as nothing else would. If every appointment he made was 
plainly made with an eye to efficiency and could be explained 
being so made; if he rigidly refrained from dividing the appoint- 
ing power with Congressmen, even at the risk of some obstruction 
in other things; if, in short, he made it clear that he was aiming at the 
efficiency of the whole service, he might fall far short of his ideal, 
and might array Congress for a time against him, but he would rouse 
the public in favor of what every American understands—a business 
government doing its work on business principles; and if the publi 
were roused, Congress would not resist for one session. 

If General Garfield has civil-service reform at heart, we 
will make this fact known in his letter of acceptance. He cannot make 
it known more clearly than by using the language which President 
But if he does not mean. if elected, to live 


as 


trust he 


Hayes used in his letter. 
up to his creed, and to be willing to suffer inconvenience and bear ob- 
loquy on account of it, we trust he will make no allusion to it in his let- 
ter. He will have among his supporters a good many men who believe 
civil-service reform to be ¢#e great question of American politics to-day, 
and who believe the stability of the present form of government to br 
dependent on some early action in the direction of such reform. 
Whether he does or does not share the views of these men (and we be- 
lieve he shares them), he owes it to them not to bring ridicule on the 
cause they have at heart by empty approval of it, or by making promi- 
ses with regard to it which he does not seriously intend to keep. The 
presence of General Arthur on the ticket only makes it the more neces- 
sary that the assurances of the Presidential candidate, with regard to 
the abuses with which General Arthur has ‘been so long identified, 
should be clear and emphatic. Those who have this reform at heart 
are necessary to Republican success, and this time they are entitled to 
something more substantial than fair words. 


THE RESURRECTION OF GREECE, 

FIXHE Gladstone Ministry has more than fulfilled its promises with 

regard to Greece by bringing to pass the Conference which has 
just traced a frontier line, considerably in advance of that recommend- 
ed by the Congress of Berlin, which the Turks have thus far success- 
fully avoided yielding, and not far short of the utmost extent of Greek 
expectations. In fact, it hardly falls short of them except in refusing 
enough coast-line on the mainland to give Greece the full command of 
the Straits of Corfu. Of course the transaction is not yet completed. 
The Conference has directed Turkey in somewhat peremptory fashion 
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to accept its decision, but it has made no provision for the contingency 
of Turkey's refusing to obey. In the ordinary course of things it would 
be the duty and privilege of the Power to which territory was awarded 
by European concert to march in and take it, as Austria did in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, but Greece is not in a position to do anything of the 
kind. Even if she had the men and money to contend successfully with 
Turkey on land—which is doubtful—she could not afford to expose her 
coasts to bombardment by the Turkish ironclads. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary, in order to give her any chance at all of asserting 
her rights on land, that she should receive some assistance at sea, and if 
the report be true that an Anglo-French fleet has been ordered to the 
Egean it would seem as if it had been determined at least to give her 
of Turkey calculates 
evidently, and not without reason, on the reluctance of all the Powers to 


an opportunit showing her capacity on shore. 


see any more fighting within the limits of the Empire. Austria has had 
enough of it in Bosnia and is not yet ready to advance any further 
south, and the other Powers know that if Turkey gets involved in an- 
other armed conflict it will probably be the signal for risings in various 
quarters 


Rumelia, Syria, and Arabia, for instance—which might lead 


to a total break-up of the Empire, and force on Europe the exceedingly 


! 
(.¢ 


licate and dangerous task of making some disposition of the débris. 
Nevertheless, however great the difficulties in the way of the execution 
of the decree of the Conference—for decree it really is may seem, there 
can be no question that it will, before long, be executed somehow. Either 
the Turks will abandon all resistance to it, or the Powers will protect 


the Greeks in carrying it out, and when carried out Greece will be at 
last in the position in which the Allies ought to have placed her at the 
close of the War of Independence in 1828. She was then sacrificed to 
that same Western jealousy of Russia and dread of the overthrow of 
Turkey of which the late Beaconsfield Ministry made itself the exponent 
between 1876 and the late election. When the war closed in 1829 the 
representatives of England, France, and Russia, by an agreement em- 
bodied in a protocol, recognized Greece as a semi-independent state, pay- 
ing tribute to the Sultan; but when forced by Russian successes to go 
further, Lord Aberdeen insisted that the acknowledgment of complete 
independence in 1832, on payment of an indemnity, should be attended 
by a diminution of territory. The line finally settled on was a better one, 
but was suggested mainly by the limits of the theatre of military opera- 
tions. It left under Turkish domination large districts inhabited mainly, 
or almost exclusively, by Greeks, simply because there had been little 
or no fighting in them. These, too, were among the most fertile and 
valuable; for irregular troops, such as those with which the Greeks 
carried on the conflict, are generally compelled to cling to the moun- 
tains, and a government dependent on them is therefore apt to fare 
The 
result was that Greece came out of the struggle, not only with a 
very small and unproductive territory, but a territory almost literally 
drenched in blood and covered with ruins. 


badly if the #/7 poss¢detzs rule is adopted as the basis of peace. 


The war had been as fero- 
cious as any in history, had spared nothing that men value, and had lasted 
ten years. On this little patch of wretched land, off whicha third of the 
population had perished, the allies founded a kingdom, and clapped on 
it a public debt of $15,000,000 by guaranteeing bonds, and of this nearly 
$2,500,000 was paid to the Sultan by way of indemnity. It is true the 
debt thus contracted did not burden the Greeks, for they took little 
notice of it, but their failure to make any provision for it long discredited 
them in the money markets of the world. Unfortunately, too, the war of 
independence produced no leader of first-rate capacity, and the period 
between the first deliverance from Turkish rule and the establishment 
of the kingdom was passed under the dictatorship of Capodistrias, a 
man trained in Russia and ignorant of any but Russian methods of 
Government. King Otho, the Bavarian, to whom the allies gave the 
throne in 1833, ruled also for ten years, not only as a despot, but as a 
despot whose agents were all foreigners. His ministers were Bavarians 
and he had a Bavarian army, and his laws were really the dicta of the 
Bavarian lawyers who formed his council. One of these dicta was that 
the new king had succeeded to all the Sultan's rights, and the Govern- 
ment was really administered as if he had. He was compelled by a popu- 
lar revolution to get rid of the Bavarians in 1843, and he then promised 
to govern constitutionally, but he did not keep his promise, and was 


finally expelled in 1862, The throne, after much king-seeking, was then 
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IS 


~ 


| offered to and accepted by a son of the King of Denmark and brothe: 


of the Princess.of Wales, who has recently been travelling about Euro; 
seeking support for his adopted country in its controversy with Turke 
has 


of the kingdom in 1833, labored under the 


It may be said, therefore, that Greece the foundatior 


° since 
immense disadvantage 
of being confined to a small and poor territory, containing only 
portion of 


of the 


the Greek race, and offering no induceme: 


Greeks to come and settle in it, and of being not only bad 


governed but governed by a monarch who remained essentially foreig 
in his ideas and methods. The Greeks have, it is true, made enormous 
progress since then. Their advance in civilization has, in fact, bee 


very great indeed, and is only underrated by those who do not know o1 


do not choose to recall what the condition of the country was und 


Turkish rule. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Greeks ha 


Line 


bec Ome Mel 


not gained in the public opinion of Europe as they have 


known, They have not retained the sympathy, or even a respectabl 


portion of the sympathy, which was lavished on them when they cam: 


out of the war of independence. The reasons of this are varion 


they are by no means all discreditable. The Greeks are 


unquestionabl 


one of the two markedly and pre-eminently able—that ts, intellectua 
acute and versatile—races of the world, the other being the Jews; a 
both are disliked for very much the same reason. The mor et 
and ambitious Greeks have been ever since the fall of Constantinop 
compelled to seek their fortune by subserviency to the Turks, and 


diligent practice of the arts of chicane and corruption. In fact, it 


only by bribing or bamboozling the Turks that they could obtain eit 
With the aid of 


enabled for nearly three centuries to secure a considerable 


ig 
office or power, or even pe rsonal security. these thev wer 
and very pre 
fitable share in the administration of the Ottoman Empire, but we nee 
hardly say that they could not secure it by these means without great dam- 


P 
tii CO 


age to character and reputation. Then, too, the insecurity of . intr 


districts under Turkish rule early gave the more enterprising Greeks a 


} 
i 


drift to the towns, and the narrowness of the commercial ani 


mdustrial 
horizon in the Greek towns again sent the bolder Greek youth abroad to 
the great ports and manufacturing centres of France, England, and 


Germany, in which they have achteved great success. Moreover, th 


S 


pace has preserved the talent of making money and “ operating” for 


which it was remarkable in the days of Ulvsses, so that it is now, we 


believe, accepted as a sound business maxim in most parts of Europe that 
nobody but a Jew has much chance against a Greek competitor, thoug! 


in the Levant much less confidence is felt in the Jew’s powers 


such a struggle, and it is there a common saying that a Greek is a match 


for any two Jews. However this may be, it is certain that the Greek 


has a genius for trade, and that it covers a much wider range than the 


Jew's. The Jew is apt to stick to banking and stockholding, but the 
Greek, while fully able to hold his own in these fields, also shines in 
foreign commerce and shipowning. He is as ready for great ventures 


as the Englishman or American, and is as painstaking and industriou 


and as good a linguist.as the German. In fact, there is nothing the 


Greeks have had a chance to try within the last half-century in whic! 
they have not given unmistakable evidence of being one of the great 
races of the world even now, and have not qualified themselves to disre- 
gard the most ponderous demonstrations that they are not descended 
from the countrymen of Themistocles and Pericles, but are a mongre! 
herd, left behind by the great mingling of the peoples which ac- 
companied the slow decline of the Eastern Empire. 

That such a race should have no country behind to receive its alle- 
giance and grow great in its triumphs has always been a greater mortifi- 
cation for the Greeks than for the Jews, because their religion does 
not furnish them, as it furnishes the Jews, with a great political 
Chris- 


Jews can 


history and with claims on the respect and interest of the 
tian world, which the most rabid Christian the 


In fact, there 


despise r of 
never wholly cease to respect. is, perhaps, no race in 
the world to-day which has greater need of a country to bring out its 
full powers, or which would work more devotedly for a country's fame 
than the Greek. 


somewhat injurious to the little kingdom of which Athens is the capital, 


This very exuberance of vitaiity has, however, been 


by concentrating in it far more brain and mental activity than it has use 
for. 


schools and colleges, and, above all, enough newspapers and “ editorial 


There is enough political fuss and heat and turmoil, and enough 
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course, followe ng the ore by the moving grand stand, which was, how- 
ever, soon cut fy f the water by the inter ning bluffs. It 
was th t essing lent urred which cost two of the 
pectat I tne live Wi ther this d ster might have been ivoided o1 
ot it is prol \ to spe e; but it perfectly fet y that there is 
always ¢ rable we uch dents, for, although the train never 
moves very { ( to] d frequently starts, while the passen- 
gers during I i e tin el rs en nexcited state 
whicl € wholly to forget t ! they stand up to see what is going 
on, t may y} itch then neadic g 
Vine | and the f r that the race w t e) d out, created 
great feeling of depression umong the crowd the train, which was not 
decreased by the fact that for a long time it wa entirely impossible to find out 
what 1 act y happened, or whether the train itself was in; condition to be 
moved down the track even if the umpire should decide that the race must 
ili be rowed \fter a considerable lapse of time, however, it was definitely 
R 1 that under a new rule the umpire had decided that Harvard could 
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the race was a good one, but after that it somewhat resembled the 
h the positions of the boats reversed. In other wor 
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t stroke Nevertheless, if tradition is worth anvth o, the Harvard str 
rht to be better in the long run than such a stroke as Yale rowed this aft. 
I Ch one or two facts which confirm thi lief In 1878 
larvard 20.44 In 1879 the official time was 22 15; but it is und 
nd among ating on that this was wrong, the actual tir e having bee: 
ni ‘ ter, or 21.15. Considering that during the era of three-1 
Irses ¢ minutes, or inything less, wa onsidered extraordinary , 
rt dn puted that 20.44 and 21.15 at New London { » four 
rse look verv muc hasif the results of the gradual process by which the p» 
Harvard stroke had been “‘ evolved,” ought not to be abandoned heed] 
\llowing for the wind and tide, it can hardly be doubted that the Ha: 
ew of | year, had they been in the boat this year, would have wor 
race, or, i words, that the crews being equal (for the Vale crew of tl 
ear Cal \ compared withthe Harvard crew of last), the H irvard stre 
Id h n It will probably require a few more races to settle th: 
tter one y or the other, unless Yale adopts the Harvard stroke, which 
r this years race she is hardly likely to do. All this is not l for the; 


It was a fair race, rowed and 


of belittling Vale’s victory 


g fairly 


one who saw it could doubt that had it been rowed a do en tin 


na nv 
result would have been the same. 
\dmirable ire the arrangements for eemg the race at New Lond 
t € is one serious drawback to this annual regatta, and that is, that ther 
t enough of it lo see it at all, for New-Yorkers or B stonians, twenty- 


t least have to be given up, and for the devotion of so much time 


the ‘‘event”’ is very brief one. If some other races could be had at the 


ime time the interest would be greatly increased. Of course, the ditticulty 


ibout this is the uncertainty of the water ; but there is ulways this difficulty, 


ind it would be, at any rate, worth trying. While it would be a mistake to 
think of going back to the confusion of the intercollegiate regatta system, it 
would certainly greatly add to the attractions of the annual university racing 


at New London if it lasted longer and embraced more “ events.” 


\ MONTH OF BLUNDERS. 
LONDON, Saturday, June 19. 
| ORD BYRON wondered how the first married couple got through the first 
4 twenty-four hours in Paradise, and the successors of Adam and Eve have 


sometimes expressed a retrospective astonishment at the fact that somehow 
They 
are disposed to say with Heine, ‘‘T have endured, but ask me not how.” A 
ar difficulty exists in the beginning of many other alliances. 
nonth of a new ministry meeting a new parliament is a month of trial, and 


or other they got through the much longer period of the honeymoon, 


simil The first 
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very frequently of failure. ‘here are little misunderstandings, tiffs, strained ee It was proper that he should convey to the Austrian ambassador 
elations, until the matrimonial fetters begin to wear easily. Mr. Gladstone } nee which would heal the unh: Ppy lritation that one of his Mid- 
has now had a month’s experience of the new Parliament, and the new Parlia- ey poastey 1ad created in the mind of the Emperor Francis Joseph, his 
nent, by necessary consequence, has had a month’s experience of Mr. Glad- | ministers and his people. But the manner in which the expression of regret 
me and his administration. ‘Unbroken happiness”’ is not, perhaps, } Was communicated was somewhat too humble, not to ay abject Mr. Gla 
phrase which would best express their mutual relations. ‘They have not yet, | stone seems to revel in apologies. He has apparently a sens Chi 
rhaps, | ned to understand each other quite thoroughly, or to apply that virtue in making confession that he } erred He likes his penitence to 
nciple of and take which is one of the most necessary and at the same | conspicuous, It pleases him to walk abroad, met phorically eaking, \ 
time one of the most difficult lessons of human life. The new Parliament is | bare feet, in a white sheet, and with a lig {1 taper in his hane | ; 
ot only in a certain sense strange to Mr. Gladstone, but is also strange to the | temper of mind is not that of the English people, and they do not like 
Ifouse of Commons. A large number of members enter that assembly for | placed by their Prime Minister, or to see him placing himself, in a too humb! 
the first time, and their involuntary breaches of order, such as passing be- and contrite attitude towards foreign Powers. With regard to Sir Bart 
ee the Speaker and the member who is addressing the House from the Frere, there is even less excuse to be made for Mr. Gladstone. t ther 
tor second benches—the third bench is supposed to be visible by the till some. le is almost always under the minat f one |e ce ide 
ker over the heads of interposing members ; turning their backs upon When he was out of office it was the necessity of overthrow ¢ Lord Beacor 
\iim as they go out without the preliminary removal of the hat; referring to | field’s Government, of preventing the development of their policy, and of 
their colleagues by name and not by reference to the constituencies which transferring the conduct of affairs at home and abroad t ther ha Nov 
they represent,—these and other solecisms have created those indignant and that he is in office the old official sense returns him It is the maxim of 
used cries of ‘‘ Order” which from time to time resound through the House. | English administration that each successive Government inherits the ipa 
the offending member is generally in a state of calm self-possession, wonder- | tons and must respect the results achieved by its predecessor tl vise 
ing who it is that has done something wrong, but not in the slightest degree change of ministry would be a little revolutio nd eacl i} t \ ' 
aware that he is the sinner; or else he is terrified out of his life, having a occupied simply in undoit g what the cabinet that went before it bad dom 
nisgiving that he has erred, but not having the remotest comprehension how Instead of steady progress there would be a series of shocks and jolts, and t 
or whe he inexperience of a large portion of the new House makes parliamentary train would be either thrown eff the lines ot 
dificult to deal with. Inexperience certainly cannot be attributed to Mr. wrong direction Phe sense which Mr. Gladstone has very strongly 
Gladstone, but he has known comparatively little of the House of Commons ; 0! maintaining the continuity of policy and of administration, i 
for the past half-dozen years. He was only a casual visitor to it, and more or But he has exaggerated it in a degree inc mpatible with thoroughly rectify 
less an indifferent observer of it, during the greater part of lord Beacons- what he proclaimed to be wiot gin the conduct of Lord Beaconstield’s ( 
field’s administration. He had not to manage the proceedings of any section | ¢rnment and with his own personal consistency As regards Mr. O'Do 
of it while he was in temporary retirement from the functions of leader of the certainly it was very desirable that his attack pon the newly-ap 
Opposition. But the House of Commons is not to be known merely by look- French ambassadot England should not be tolerated within the w 
ing at it now and then. The art of managing it can be acquired only by Parliament. It was desirable, in the interests of decency and in that of 
managing, just as there is no learning to swim except by getting into the wa- | good understanding with France, that he should be put to silence. But 
ter, and no learning to ride otherwise than on horseback. Since 1874 a new | Su h questions as that which occupied Parliament on Mi y night and wy 
element of disorder has been introduced into the House of Commons in the | an early hour on Tuesday morning there only a balance between ev lt 
shape of the Irish members who claim Mr. Parnell as their chief, or dispute would certainly have been better that Mr. O'Donnell should have be 
the Parliamentary leadership of what now claims to be a third party with allowed to make a speech politically indecent in the highest degree than that 
him. Mr. Gladstone has, therefore, since his resumption of office had to deal | the Prime Minister should move that a member not ruled by the Speaker to | 
with conditions new even to his large knowledge and varied experience. It | out of order be not heard. Such a motion as this, if carried, would be a pre 
cannot be said that he is handling them altogether successfully, but he has cedent fatal to freedom of speech. It isa grave evil that it should have be: 
made no mistakes which are irretrievable, and he will probably learn some- moved, and that it should have been put from the chai: It is umpessil 
thing even from his own blunders. Mr. Gladstone is not merely like the | say that a case cannot occur in which the conduct ard charecter of a f{ reig 


nin the House of 
court here 


who might be su 


hero of Mr. he is also always a learner, ambassador may not bea fit and necessary topic of discussic 


id it is quite probable that the disturbed honeymoon of his new political 


Browning’s poem, ‘‘ ever a fighter’; 


Commons. If a man were appointed to represent any foreign 


marriage will be succeeded by months and years of sober happiness. whom it would be a scandal for the Queen to receive, ot 


redited 


country to which h 


It is certain that more than a usual amount of mistakes to which an in- pected of engaging in intrigues against the 1e Was acc 
coming administration is liable have been committed, some of them by Mr. the House of Commons would be more than justified in entertaining a motion 


gate the matter, But then the 


tre ated ais inv olving a vote of censure upon the 


Gladstone personally and others by his colleagues. It is a moral certainty | on the subject. It would be bound to investi; 
that immediately the formation of a new Government one of its mem- 
bers will commit an appalling indiscretion, and it is an interesting ques- 
Mr. Faw- 


speech to his con- 


question should be Ministry for 


alter 


receiving as the representative of a foreign country 2 man inadmissible 


To 
ambassa- 


tion for cool observers to speculate upon whom the lot will fall. court or in society, or whose presence might be dangerous to the ccuntry 


the victim His first 
after his acceptance of office as Postmaster-General, contained a 


cett was of destiny in this instance. discuss the private conduct or the persona 1 antecedents of a foreign 
is an impertinence both in and 


Unfortunate 
occur to the Speaker of the House of Commons early enough. 
b & 


dor, in and for themselves, the etymological 


stituents, 
reference to a supposed despatch upon the Indian deficit, incriminating the late 


Mr. Fawcett had 


consideration did not 


If it had been 


the conventional sense of the word. ly, this 


Ministry, and unhappily for him no such despatch existed. 


next day to write a letter to the newspapers admitting his error. He had | present to his mind he would doubtiess have disallowed on Monday the ques- 
not learned the art of holding his tongue and waiting to be assured by physi- | tion which he unfortunately permitted Mr. O'Donnell to put upon the _ 
cal evidence of the truth of allegations of which he was morally convinced. | and to address to Sir Charles Dilke. On Thursday, when Mr. O'Donnell ; 


posed to repeat his offence, he was met in a proper manner 
that the questions which Mr. O'Donnell wished to ask, bi 
tice-paper of the House, were rejected by him on the 
he 


The late Government were as wrong as Mr, Fawcett supposed them to be, but The Speaker ed 
the particular proof of guilt did not exist, and false evidence for a true accu- 
sation is fora moment supposed to acquit the persons incriminated of the 
guilt which is really theirs. Mr. Fawcett was not long left alone as a minis- 
terial blunderer. Mr. Gladstone soon proceeded to keep him company. 
His letter to Count Karolyi, the Austrian ambassador ; his refusal to recall Sir 
Bartle Frere ; his appointment of Lord Ripon and Lord Kenmare to offices for 
which their qualities did not in any very striking manner designate them, and 
his recent attempt to silence Mr. O’Donnell by moving that he be not heard— 
all these things were instances of that want of tactical perception which 
mars the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s really great and noble qualities of mind 


it which he would not 
allow to appear on the nc 
ground that they referred to matt 
or of the Queen’s Government. 
lier day the Speaker would have 
self, and would not have given occasion to the 


ers beyond the cognizance of the House itself, 
If this principle had been acted on on the ecr- 
avoided falling into a serious mistake him- 
impulsive motion which M: 

member of the House to This 
but it had been submitted House, 
where it 


Gladstone propo:ed for putting a ilence. 
motion was afterwards withdrawn, 
and is now recorded in its journals, remains a dangerous precedent 
for a despotic minister commanding a large majority 

In the appointment of Lord Ripon and Lord Kenmare Mr. Gladstone was 
honorably anxious to show that the disabilities of Roman Catholics were not 


merely removed in law, but that they had ceased in fact. 


and character. 
The old Latin line which says that no divinity can help you if you have 
prudence, applies to Mr. Gladstone’s character and career. 


In all the His own strong the- 


mistakes which he has committed since his accession to office he was right 
in principle, but wrong in the manner and occasion on which he gave effect to 


ological feelings are well known, yet he was the first prime minister who ap- 
pointed a Jew to be a law-officer of the Crown, and efterwards to occupy one of 








lies, which 


louse itself 


om time to time a vast num! 


heats of parliamentary conflict. 


‘lhe 


on had been a states- 


( tate vho has filled high places without 
t : I ( i ught not to have weighed 
| ot ! f the English people he 
to \ rio t ordin ra the 
} thie ( le m mentally 
| h ! t thi { he pul lle 
; Vy tl vere really appointed, the f er 
Cie li } t ¢ Lord Chamberlair rs ( 
] an ( sectior ft the pul wi have it that 
‘ they were R Catholics It was certainly 
t the intol e of Exeter Hall, Lord Shaft 
P | ‘ I ( vw has ge usl al 
| ! le it It j tted that, in the sele 
| ( ] 1] c ’ fh ‘ t l 
I ce] {cl tc 
It | Mr. G ‘ i many n hk 
el ! ! of which I have + 
‘ i \ part of that weakne in hin 
\“\ t ! { t ot} He is full of gene 
! t t t CAE other, or with reasor 
‘ Ile wished t ‘ unin tl f M. Challemel 
| il ly ‘ ( 1 momel he did rt 
1 wl he val w tive mi { 1., that he was endangering 
i L passing a cident l exigency the permanent privilege of freedom of peech 
Parliament He was desirous of showing that he did not wish violently to 
rthrow all that had ( done by the late Government, and that he had 
indictive feeling to the men who were the instruments or authors of thei 
policy. He therefore resolved to maintain Sir Bartle Frere at the Cape, although 
himself 1 all the men s of his Cabinet, with the accidental exception 
of the Duke of Argyll, who was not at the time in England, had when in 
iy ition spoken and voted for Sir Bartle’s recall. Ile wished to allay 
y feeling in Austria, and by a too-diffusive apology he succeeded in rais- 
1 esentment in Eng 1 Mr. Gladstone understands the House of Com- 
n s when | is in the t of addressing it. In his cl racter of orator 
| know t udience Iie can evoke, ad respond to, and play 
upon feel ppeal to its reason, with the nicest perception of 
! cl rie But } mwlv while he on his legs When he 
| before he ri he seems to have no understanding of 
t ill lo hi it is roup of men like any other. The sense which 
Lord Palmerst had very high degree, and which Lord Beaconsfield 
] essed in an equally signal manner, of permanent currents of feeling 


Mr. 


summate parliamentary 


Chis 
leader. It 


Gladstone. lack of perception 


1 
ensures Nils 


er of mistakes which delight his ene- 


mortify his friends, and which scandalize old politicians in the 


and in the clubs. He has not the art of abating the friction and 
But though by no means a con- 


even in the whip's sense an ordinarily good, parliamentary leader, 


Mr. Gladstone remains the greatest parliamentary statesman of his genera- 
t Che qualities which have enabled him to achieve the almost unparal- 
ed | lative work he has accomplished—unparalleled in its quality as well 

ts ar nt re made more conspicuous by his almost ludicrous defect- 

i f ma ing men individually and in groups. Without the 

r ler men found indispensable to the accomplishment of 
naller labors he | done a great work—a work which there is no reason to 
hink is yet finished, The past month has been spent in a rather copious 
owing of wild oats, and it may be hoped that that business has been pretty 





vell done rit might be proper to say, while Mr, Gladstone has been 
owtng whe » enemy who lies hid in the infirmities of his own noble and 
ight character has been sowing tares. It is to be hoped that the wheat 
\ choke out the tares, and that there will be an ample harvest of good 
' +44 
FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
PARIS, June 22. 
PE 1ib session of the French Chambers continues laboriously. Most of the 
{ s have been devoted to subjects of commercial policy and military 
lization, except the time lost in idle interpellations, whose only aim is to 








Phe 


Phe other day, about 


partist deputies are past-masters in this art. 
is M 


had occurred during the excitement of an elec- 


Paul de Cassagnac, 


ntest, in which, however, his brother had come off victorious, he 
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in lavished insult on the Republican Government by comparing it to an 


encampment of gypsies pillaging and devastating the country. Nothing cen 
express the arrogance of his manner in the tribune. He assumes the attitud 
of a] fivht turning up his sleeves. Having no real talent for argument 
he tit nvective for discussion, addressing himself by turns to th 
Pre of the Chamber, the minister and the deputies of the majority. Lhe 
has « ‘ ratorical mode of proceeding—that is, to hit out at random 
One fi word’s point lies beneath his harangue ; a practised duel- 
} Twa eidy to provoke his adversaries. His newspaper, the 
pre-eminently foremost in insulting the Government. He doe 
ot recoil from any outrage, and the very day of M. Thiers’s death M. Paul 
Casseg leclared himself ready to dance over the grave. This violen 
| ot hinder him from setting up to be the defender of the Church, and his 
langua is me more abusive than when he pretends to espouse the holy 
‘ For this reason in particular he strenuously opposes Prince Napoleon 


ce the unfortunate death of his cousit . 


is the leader of the Bonapart 


t party. It is well known that the Prince is hostile to clericalism, and 
part of the deerces of March 29 against the non-authorized confrater- 
nitic Since then he has been overwhelmed with insult from M,. Paul d 
( VN vho contribute more than any one to embitter the divisions of 
the Bonapartist In his violent way he has recently entered upon an ani- 


Ollivier, former President of the Council at 
is cde ( lared, 


1 the criminal folly of declaring war. 


mated polemic with M. Emile 


‘the war of 1870 w 


The two adversaries mutually taxed 


each other witl 


“It is you who urged 


it on, through said the former ministerto M. Paul de Ca 


your paper,” 





nswered the ** deceived the country and made France belie 


war; you are guilty by your incapacity and 





right, and the country must dismiss them together. 
When 


ious service in memory of the young 


are 


al 


divisions of the Bonapartists are manifested on all occasions. 





question of holding a relis 


Prince Imperial’s death, the Jeromists had a Mass apart. Their opponent- 
ha-tened to celebrate another, which they termed the only right one. It may 
be inferred they prayed against each other, if hatred can be called a praye: 


It is important to point out these dissensions, for they form an important in- 


cident in our present politics, and one which is greatly to the benefit of ow 
institutions. 

M. Léov say ’s election to the presiden V of the Senate, and the appointment 
of M. Challemel-Lacour in his place as ambassador to London, have bee 
warmly discussed by the press. M. Leon Say had scarcely arrived in Lon 
don when the resignation of the former president, M. Martel, induced him to 
put himself forward as one of the candidates. His party also desired th: 


place for him, and it must be admitted he is perfectly qualified to fill it. 


Grandson of the famous economist Say, possessed of a large fortune, he 


longs to that rich, liberal bourgeoisie which was the chief prop of Lou 
Philippe’s monarchy. After our misfortunes in 1870 he immediately joined 
M. Thiers’s political party, which he served as Prefect of the Seine.  Subs« 
quently, as Minister of Finance, he displayed rare qualities as a financier. A 


good speaker, of an easy temper, possessing the manners of a perfect genth 

man, devoid of passion but not without conviction, he has all that is needful 
to be 

agreeable to M. Gambetta, who feared above everything the election of M 


in order an excellent president. His nomination was particularly 


Jules Simon to this post. M. Jules Simon is his personal enemy, and with 
marvellous cleverness he follows a policy entirely opposed to M. Gambetta’s. 
M. Challemel-Lacour’s appointment as ambassador to London caused om 
old governmental aristocracy to utter loud cries, as they have always re- 


In place of such 


garded these high diplomatic posts as their monopoly. 
men as the Duc de Broglie or the Marquis d’Ilarcourt, it seems scandalous to 
them to send as ambassador to London a mere bourgeois, a former colleg: 
professor, who, during the Empire, was compelled to live by literary work ; 
who is, besides, a decided republican, and not likely to speak in a jesting 
M. Challemel-Lacour’s lite- 


tone of popular government at foreign courts. 


works are distinguished by their rare merit, and reveal a perfect 


was Prefect of Lyons during the most terrible circumstances at the tim: 


rary 
knowledge of the country where he is going to represent France. 
of the war, and, in spite of odious calumny, he did all that was po-- 
sible to maintain order at that moment of great exasperation, and showed 
himself to be one of our foremost political orators. His speech, cold and 
brilliant as steel, transfixes his adversaries by an irresistible logic; his face 
The 


aristocracy has too much good sense not to welcome this eminent representa- 


is fine and intellectual and his manners distinguished. English 
tive of the French Republic, and will not think it strange that we should 
have chosen as ambassador a republican who is neither duke nor marquis, but 


a self-made man, 


‘The amnesty for the remainder of the convicts of the Paris Commune has 








July 8, 1880] 


just been carried in the Chambers by a majority of two hundred votes, after 


an incomparable speech of Gambetta’s, who, for the first time, left the presi- 


dent's seat to deliver it. It isa great event, We are yet waiting for the vote 


of the Senate, after which I will endeavor to characterize this important poli- 
tical crisis and its hero. i 
Correspondence. 
frHE PENIKESE SCHOOL, 
fo THe Enrror or THE NATION: 
1 The article entitled ‘* An American Seaside Laborator by Prof 
E. Ray Lankester, in .Va/ure for March 25, contains the following state- 
ei 
\ liberal American offered io the late Prof. Agassiz the island of Pen- 
nikese as a site for a * zoélogical station.’ \ class of students were 


landed on Pennikese, and, after a so 
turned home. 


t of holiday pie nic ot few weeks, re- 
No money was forthcoming to build the neces=a 
ries and to maintain the necessary staff of scientific and 


ry laborato- 





other e 


nployees, oO 
the Pennikese Station was quietly and very wisely dropped.” 
Having had the honor of giving instruction during both the ses-ions of 


‘The Anderson School of Natural History at Penikese Island,” and having 
it hand all the official publications of the directors and trustees, with many 
of the newspaper reports of what was said and done respecting the school, I 


fail to find any warrant forthe slurs cast by the words quoted upon the founder 


of the school, upon the directors and their associates, and upon the students 


7 
tte , 
tlendance 


1. The gift of Mr. John Anderson included the island and the 


together with the sum of $50,000, 


reon, One-half of this sum equals that 


vhich Prof. Lankester estimates as the original cost of a ‘* zoélogical station’ 
Engl 1, and the interest of the remainder, at six per cent., is nearly hall 


he regards as the proper annual outlay. 


2. Of the forty-four in attendance at the first session of the school all but 


vere professors or teachers in colleges or schools. During both sessions 


is necessary for the instructors to restrain their determination to utilize 


noment of the valued time. Never have I witnessed greater zeal for 


Penikese. ] 


1 oO no school-session 
‘a sort of holiday picnic” less fitly be applied. 


mpre 


nid the 


ement than was displayed at 
words 

3. The words ‘* zoélogical station” are placed in quotation marks as if 
employed by Mr. Anderson or Prof, Agassiz. ‘The phrase does not occur in 
ny of the printed documents, nor do I remember hearing it in public ad- 
lresses or private conversation. From first to last the object distinctly speci- 
tied and kept in mind was ¢he instruction of teachers and those intending to 


r 


come teachers of natural history. Nor has the occasion yet arisen in this 


country for occupying a column of a scientific journal with an explanation of 
School of 


W. 


and a ‘‘Summet 
B. G. 


the distinctions between a ‘* Zodlogical Station” 
Natural History.” 
ITHACA, N. Y., June 15, 168 


}' ’R the English-speaking race, wherever planted, we should have supposed 

Nature to be a sufficient scientific medium, and entitled to universal 
support. We are partly confirmed in this view by the quotations from ature 
in the first number of Science, a quarto weekly journal, edited by Mr. John 
Michels, and published at 229 Broadway, in this city. Nevertheless, the edi- 


tor’s statement that the enterprise has been begun ‘‘ after consultation with 
many of the leading scientists in this country,” and his list of co-laborers, 


seem to point to a real want, and to entitle this new ‘‘ record of scientific pro- 


d- 
The opening article, on the United States Naval Observa- 


gress’ to a friendly welcome. Its present size is 16 pages, including the a 
vertising sheet. 
tory, is from the pen of Professor E. S. Holden. ——In connection with the 
Yale College (Winchester) Observatory a Thermometric Bureau has just been 
established, which undertakes to receive thermometers for comparison with 
the standards at the Observatory, and to certify the verification as in the case 
of time-pieces. It is hoped by this means to improve the accuracy of chemi- 
cal, meteorological, and other thermometers employed for scientific pur- 
poses, whether by guaranteeing the standards of makers, or regulating from 
time to time those of hospitals and other institutions. In regard to terms, 
mode of transmission, etc., application should be made to Leonard Waldo, 
Astronomer in Charge.-——Mr. R. R. Bowker, who for some years will make 


his residence abroad, has assigned the editorial conduct and business manage- 


The Nation. 











ment of the Pudlish HWeek/y to his associate, Mr. F. Leypoldt. The 

Vew England Historical and ¢ alogical Register for July « pens with <n1 

teresting sketch of the family descet tand checkered rreer of the tc Joel 

Munsell, the well-known Albany publisher A good likene pretixed 

I) iarterly Bulletin of tt Hartford Library A edited by the 

il rian, Mi ( M. Hewn cont 1 to be orice le for the ! eestor 

in it on children’s readi The July issue is efaced by sugye 1 

he Children’s Vacation,” for which parents ought to be thankf 

Mr. Edward Walford’s magazine, the Antignern omple | ! 

first semester (Londo Elliot Stock New \ x J]. W. Bouton) | 

tion to its varied articles, the department called 1} \) uary Excl 

and the adverti-cments offer the subseriber a substantial return for his n 

Moreover, the intiquary’s ub cribers alone will h c ich ince to put dow 
umes for the 350 copies of fac-simile reprints of the first edit 

‘Dilley ‘ Progress,” Walton's Co pl Angle Cae 

Herbert’ Femple,’ after unique copies in the e of the ¢ { 

Phe A the states that Mr. Moncure D. Conway } \ 

and enlarged edition of his * Demonology and Devil Lore The 1 


Dialect Societs AVE 


tionary of 


published, through Tritbner & Co., Part 2 of the ‘1 


lant-Names’ compiled with infinite labor 


James Britte d Robert Holland. It ends with the letter O | eadab! 
ness, Which is a quality not often ascribed to dic nari tf etl 
short of Part 1. Noticeable is the list of grasses, filling more thar { 
pages. ‘* Meet-her-i’-th’-entry-hiss-her-i'-th’-buttery " (J Yodo tricolor) 
to be the longest plant-name in the language ‘Our Lerd’s fl el ‘ 
tainly among the queerest. Part 3, with a complete index, will appear 
‘next veal 
Profess« Eat Ferns of Ne Ame . \ 

figure in iptions of all the species, pr ed bv Cas , Bos 
(formerly of Salem), is now completed, in two \ es. W \ 
one plates vd } o two ext s We ticed w } i i 

f this trulv classical fern-book. It yan we 
the author’s part having been admirably sustained throughout, the draw 

id the reproductions in colors having improved to the cl Mr. Fay 
drawings are especially commendable A cons s of ferns, w 
diagnostic h; racters, 1 svstemat rele s Dy lt { ‘ \ TT 
to the great onvenlenc¢ wd enefit f tl ust ot ew } uN } ’ 
summary of the latest views of a masterful pteridologist The work is Te 
fully dedicated to Professor Gray. May he and his whilom | live to 
the rest of the cryptogamic plants of our country as we ‘ ted | 
illustrated, 

\ part of 1. xi. of the Journal of the American O 1 Society 

already printed, Chis volume will contain miscellane contri 


Prof. Whitney's Index 
will form vol. xii. 1] 
library of the 
the Society, and arrive 


number of titles 


numbering 284, the pa 


most important part of the collection, and in 


At the May meeting « 
Archeology,” by Rev. 
ter C. Bliss; ** Index 
** Remarks on the Met 
** Cataletic 

} 


Luquiens ; 
Lanman ; ‘* N¢ 


Phonetic Change in Ze 


} 


bination ir Sanskrit,” 


—The Board of 





resolution committing 
School of Political Sci 
ably distinguish the c 





} 


The details of 
and will be open only 
vear (whether at Colu 


suance of it for one ve 


tion, to the 


attest 





Literature of th 


late Dr. 


in the 


win-inite 
nd,” 


by Prof. Whitney. 


the conception are 


uted ; First year—Physical Geography ; Ethnography 








Verborum to the published text of the Atharva-Ve 
he books relating to the East, forming part of tl 
Joseph P. Thompson, were beque v him to 
d at New Haven before the end of 
collection is 365 ; the volumes, bo 1 unbou 
mphlets, 122. The works relating to Egypt form th 
1 lude many costly publicatio: 


f the Society longer essays were read on ‘* Palestinian 
1 Merrill ; The Tru of Nineveh,” by Po 
Verbcrum to the Atharva-Veda,” by Prof. Whitne, 
hod and Processes of Comparative Mythology,” by 

Vedic Verses of Syllables,” by 
tion } vy Prof. C. H. Toy 


in the Sabean,” 1 
Luquiens ; and ‘* Rules of E 


by Mr. 





Sel: e site 


seven 


Prustees of Columbia College adopted, last month, a 


tf or a 


Che importance of this step, which will honor 


that institution to the immediate establishme: 


ence, 


ollege above all others in this country, is self-evident 


as follows : The course will be three years 


to collegians who have satisfactorily ended their Junion 


mbia or at other college of equal grade), Pur- 
the 
while the degree of Deetor of 


rhe will be 


History 


ar with entitle student, upon examin 


Bachelor of Philosophy 


full and successful graduation studies 


e Political Sciences ; General 


History of Philosophy 


and Special Political and Constitutional History of Europe and of the United 


States. Second year— 


existing Codes derived 


The Roman Law 


from the Roman 


Comparative Jurisprudence of the 


Law; Comparative Constitutional 











BO ‘The 


Law of the prine ipal Europe an States and of the United States, as well as of 


of 


the several States the Union. Third year—History of Diplomacy ; Inter- 


yational Law ; Comparative Administrative Law of the principal States of 
kure pe ind of the United States, as well as of the everal States of the 
Union Political Economy in all its branches; and Statistics President 
Rarnard and Professors Burgess, R. M. Smith, Alexander, E. M. Smith, and 
Bateman will constitute the corps of instruction. The annual tuition fee will 
be $150, except for seniors of the Columbia School of Arts and for students 
of the Law School, of whom no fee will be required ‘The term will begin 
on the first Monday in October, the previous Friday being assigned for ma- 


triculation Students of Political Science will have the benefit without fee 
of the courses of instruction contemplated for ‘gradu tes of this and other 
olleges, in a large variety of subjects,” iccording to programme to be pub- 
lished shortly. We wish the new school all possible succes Its example 
innot fail to bear fruit. 

—Dr. George Ripley, whose death occurred in th iv on the 4th inst 
was a native of Greenfield, Mass., and had nearly attained his seventy-eighth 

I For the past thirty-one years he has been the literary editor of the 
/ridune, with rare intervals of foreign travel He graduated at Harvard in 
1823, taught mathematics for a time at the college while completing his 
studies at the Divinity School, and in 1828 was settled over a Congregational 
church in Boston. In the division among the Unitarians which was signal- 
ized in 1838, he sided with the Transcendentalists, and when, in 1840, the 
Dial was founded Mr. Ripley was one of its editors. The next year he 
retired from the pulpit and took the leading part in the Brook Farm socialistic 
experiment, and held to it loyally till 1847, being the president of the asso- 


ciation, of which the later phases were Fourieristi [ransition to service 


under Mr. Greeley was thus made easy, and Mr. Ripley joined the 777dzee 


staff in 1849. His literary activity made him a contributor also to numerous 
periodicals, and he was one of the founders of //arfer's Wagazine. lh 


nection with Mr. Charles A. Dana he edited t 


con- 


ie first and second editions of 
Before the close of his 
a philosophical series entitled 


\ppletons’ Cyclopedia’ (1858-63 and 1873-76). 
ministry he had directed the publication of 


‘Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature,’ in fourteen volumes, begun in 


1838. As a reviewer he was the type of the ‘‘ genial critic,’’ much given 
to what the 77iéue calls ‘‘ expository reviews,”” not meaning by that mere 
cissors-work, but fluent—perhaps too fluent—summaries of the contents of 


the work under consideration. The fault of this habit was not alone ten- 


its 


Nor 


tor 


deney to diffuseness, but its destruction of the sense of proportion. can 
the 
Tribune's judgments upon books, that he was so 


The 


we regard it as fortunate for Dr. Ripley’s reputation as a critic, o1 
withority and variety of the 
realm of criticism is 


exclusively ¢/e literary editor of that paper. em- 


phatically a divisem imperium. 


—An intelligent, and in some respects even striking, article in the CornAzdZ 
Vagazine for June will remind discriminating admirers of Thoreau of the 
rather singular circumstance that, though he has now been dead nearly twenty 
years, and has been much written about, almost nothing to the purpose has 
been said of him. 
done it ill. 


Almost every one who has praised or depreciated him has 
Mr. 
its 


Mr. Lowell’s essay was certainly inadequate, as we believ 


Higginson pointed out at the time, without, however, wholly supplying 


defects and omissions himself. Mr. Emerson prefaced one of Thoreau’s 


books with a charming and even touching memoir, of which, nevertheless, 


the real summing up was contained in this lament: ‘‘ Wanting ambition, in- 


stead of engineering for all America 


party. 


he was the captain of a huckleberry 


Pounding beans is good to the end of pounding empires one of these 


days; but if at the end of years it is still only pounding beans! . . .” 
Over two years ago an Englishman, Mr. H. A. Page, with characteristic good 
intentions, made a monograph upon Thoreau, chiefly to explain the miracles of 
St. Francis, or, as he said, to ‘illuminate one of the puzzles of the Middle 
Ages.” Lately Mr. James in his ‘ Hawthorne’ declared that Thoreau was 


‘* worse than provincial—he was parochial,” and that ‘‘it is only at his best 


that he is readable.” The essay in the Corn/i// is, perhaps, better than 
by the initials, ‘‘R. L. 


1 Dy 
S.," which we remember to have seen but once before, though then ap- 


any of these essays or allusions; it is signe: 


only by 
pended toa remarkable article, unusual in both character and finish of literary 
manner, on ‘‘ The Admirals of England.” It makes many good points, the 
chief of which, perhaps, is the nature of Thoreau’s egotism ; ‘‘A more bald- 
headed view of life, if I may so express myself, or a more se]fish, has seldom 
been presented.” ‘‘ The secret of his retirement lies not in misanthropy, of 
which he had no tincture, but partly in his engrossing design of self-improve- 


ment, etc.”; ‘‘ He had not enough of the superficial, even, at command ; he 


could not swoop into a parlor and, in the naval phrase, ‘cut out ' human 


being from that dreary port’’—we are tempted to quote many instances of the 


Nation. 


| 
| 
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original and searching way in which the writer examines on all sides Thoreau’s 


well-known lack of geniality. Even here, however, where he is most acute, 


he fails to see that his ‘‘ prig”” and ‘* skulker” really exhibits the same aban- 
donment and elastic freedom upon the ‘‘ bald-headed” plane on which he 


lives and moves ; and that his surrender to his ideal is as complete and un- 


selfish as if the ideal were more human and hearty—more ‘‘ English” one 
may add, under the circumstances But his main error ‘‘R. L. S." shares 
with all who have written about Thoreau ; he conceives his subject as a phi 
losopher rather than as an artist Partial atonement for this is offered in 
omitting to consider Thoreau’s ‘* philosophy” as a practical code of conduct ; 
he d not demonstrate anew the great truth that it would not do for every 
body to live on Walden Pond ; nd ‘ecline to pay his poll-tax, But this Is a 
detail 


|; the mistake of his general attitude is illustrated by a remark, that he 


finds it ‘‘curious and @2 some wars dispiriting that a writer may be always 
best corrected out of his own mo 
—Nothing is more really elementary in criticism than the necessity of pre- 


cisely the opposite attitude to this—at all events in dealing with what is called 


a ‘‘fine spirit,” as Thoreau indisputably was. It is not there certainly that 


Pill,” 


coherent system of independent and consistent principles. 


one seeks for a body of doctrine, some ‘‘ Morrison’s any complete and 
It is indeed Tho- 
reau’s distinction among the Transcendentalists, with whom he was contempo- 
rary and is always classed, but with whom he could never get along, that he 


was so far from having a system that he can scarcely be said to have had a 


method, whereas it was ¢/efr distinction that a new and inner revelation had 


provided them with a scheme of the universe in the spiritual mortising of 


whose different parts no scrutiny could detect a flaw. To discover in his dis- 
jointed aphorisms, ** thrown out” upon impulse at wisdom as it flies, or even 
in his reasoned reflections, direct contradictions, is inevitable ; but to find this 
inspiriting rather than the reverse, to see that it is the pledge of their sin- 
cerity, their value, their poetic truth as it were, is the first step towards a 
sympathetic appreciation of Thoreau. No one could otherwise conceive of 
And if Thoreau’s 
that 


notes an exaggera- 


} 


Heine’s body of doctrine, to take an extreme instance, 


lack of humor, which was absolute, led him to misconceive himself, 
surely is no reason for his readers doing so. ‘'R. LL. 5.” 
tion in him which he says ‘‘ puts the reader on his guard’; as if all books 
worth reading and not text-books were to be read in any other way, and as if 
there were not a tonic property in the charm thus obtained never to be got 
Rs, Bon ae ‘* All 


fables, indeed, have their morals, but the innocent enjoy the story” as a two- 


from reading with implicit trustfulness. again notes: 


edged apothegm discouragingly inconsistent in Thoreau’s mouth. The point 
is that the apothegm is singularly felicitous and lights up a fact of experience 
with poetic truth. What Thoreau says apparently in the teeth of it has also 
tts truth, and it is the reader’s attitude of being ‘‘on his guard” that enables 
him to get something from both. ‘The unanimity with which writers on Tho- 
reau have, to our mind, gone wrong in this way is, indeed, a signal instance 
of reading him while off their guard and unconsciously applying in criticism 
‘*the historic method ”—the limitations of whos 
value, by the way, Thoreau aptly illustrates. 


of him what is now known as 
We said just now that he was 
an artist rather than a philosopher, because it is unsafe to term loosely a 
poet any one whose highest expression does not seek some sort of metrical form. 
But he was certainly a poetic artist, and whoever writes of him adequately 
will not fail, as hitherto his critics have failed, to note the relative importance 
of that part of his writings which does not deal with ideas at all—e.g. - 

**Tt is almost the only game which the trees play at, this tit for tat, now 

this side in the sun, now that, the drama of the day. In deep ravines under 
the eastern sides of cliffs Night forwardly plants her foot even at noon-day, 
and as Day retreats she steps into his trenches, skulking from tree to tree, 
from fence to fence, until at last she sits in his citadel and draws out her 
forces into the plain.” 
It isclearly a forgetfulness of some of the beauties of our not over-rich American 
literature, whose first thought about the writer of even such “‘ pretty imagery” 
as doubtless these lines might be called, is that ‘‘he was worse than provin- 
cial ; he was parochial.” 


—M. de Mas-Latrie, a member of the Académie des Inscriptions, com- 
municated to that body in May some highly important discoveries made by 
him in the archives of the Venetian inquisitors—namely, loose sheets of 
reports of the sessions of the Council of Ten, always profoundly secret. The 
special evidence which they afford is of the willingness of the Council to en- 
tertain, through their ambassadors and agents, propositions for poisoning their 
enemies, whether Christian or infidel. The Turks, with whom the Republic 
was in 1477 at war, were sorely pressing it all along the Adriatic coast ; 
so that when the Jew Salamoncini and his brothers offered to arrange the tak- 
ing off of Mahomet II. through his physician, Valcho, also a Jew, the 
Council, on the gth of July, voted to entertain the proposition. As the text 
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‘*Quod oblatio Salamoncini hebrei et fratrum dandi scilicet necis im- 
What 


the assassins demanded in return for their service was certain privileges of 


, 
reads: 


peratori Turcorum per operam magistri Valchi hebrei, acceptetur.” 


banking and trade without the customary exactions, and to these the Council 
assented, if assured that Mahomet’s death was clearly the work of the under- 
takers “Ft, auctoritate hujus Consilii, promittantur sibi omnia qu ipsi 
petierunt, cum observatione eorum quando, interveniente morte Turchi, 
ostendere erit illum per operam prefati magistri Valchi mortuum esse.” It is 
to be noticed that six of the Doge’s college who, with the Doge himself, had 
the right to attend these sessions, were actually present ; and theirs may have 
been the three negative and three blank ballots recorded against the ten af- 
firmative. On the oth of November the sixteen voters were unanimous in 
favor of accepting an offer of two Turks to poison two officers conducting the 
siege of Croia ; and the chiefs of the Council were charged with transmitting 
the poison. Early in 1478 one Amico was allowed to name the terms on 


which ‘‘the Turk”’ should be poisoned in the course of a year. ‘Troublesome 


banished Venetians were made the objects of similar attempts in 1525—-6. On 
the 3d of July, 1518, the ambassador of the Republic at Rome forwarded a 
proposal on the part of one Agostino dal Sol to proceed to Germany and poi- 
son Prince Eugene, brother of John of Lusignan, and an aspirant for the 
throne of Cyprus. M. de Mas-Latrie promises to examine what remains of 


the archives still more minutely. 


—Prof, Hillebrand’s second article on English life, published in the June 
To 


ay that it is in the highest. degree original and plain-spoken, is to convey but 


Nineteenth Century, is devoted to the church and religious phenomena. 


an inadequate idea of its character; it seems, in fact, as if the writer had 
taken upon himself the task of performing, on a considerable scale, what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s mythical Prussian attempted in an experimental fashion 
some ten years ago. Prof. Hillebrand’s key-note is struck on his first page, 
where he remarks that England ‘‘is the only country in Europe where the 
passions, interests, and ideas which animated the countrymen of Luther are 
still living.” Intolerance is the predominant intellectual feature in England, 


as polite and respectful indifference is on the Continent. In France and 
Germany, of course, intolerance is to be found, but it is ex-officio, not indi- 
vidual ; ‘‘it is entirely limited to the clergy in Germany, it is wholly political 
in France.” In the former country, especially, religion has become purely 
mechanical ; ‘‘ The restoration of authority is the only aim and only interest 
both in the Catholic Church and in the Protestant. It is the only surviving 
principle of positive religion ; and if the Pope to-morrow, the Oberkirchenrath 
the day after to-morrow, should declare that the sun turns round the earth, 
the whole clergy, and all the laymen who use the clergy as an instrument for 


social and political conservatism, would accept the decision.” 


—In England, of course, Prof. Hillebrand finds the reverse of all this, 
In 
Germany, religious development ‘‘has been a regular one from rigid ortho- 


but it is worth while to follow him in his explanation of the contrast. 


doxy to religious enthusiasm, from religious enthusiasm to a religious sympa- 
thy, and from that to absolute indifference as to positive religion”; while 
‘*the admirable pacific development of old England in the last century has 
been violently interrupted [by the Evangelical movement}; you have been 
thrown back a hundred years, and the defenders of secular science, who 
might have taken off their hats reverently to Christ and Christianity, as 
Locke and even Hume did, and as the Germans generally do, are obliged to 
attack them if they do not want to be oppressed themselves, not by laws and 
policemen, but by social convention.” Wesley, Prof. Hillebrand points out, 
was by no means original in his views, for ‘‘he came fifty years after Spe- 
learned the chief article of his creed from their 


and Francke, and 


so that the Germans ‘‘have a religious start of at least fifty 


ner 
followers,” 
years.” But the Evangelical movement was not the only separating influence ; 
the different character of the English and German clergy has been an almost 
equally strong one. ‘‘ The English clergy are far more refined than the Ger- 
man, but this very refinement, if it brings them into closer contact with the 
gentry, separates them to a certain degree from their humbler congregations, 
andthus .. . 


are so far beneath them. .. . 


unfits them for the work of educating mentally those who 
I have no doubt, too, that the great ma- 
jority of your clergy possess far stronger religious convictions and a deeper 
earnestness than ours ; but the whole condition of England shows that they 
have failed in doing what ours have done—that is, in preventing the spread of 
an ignorant and morbid religious fanaticism.” 
Prof. Hillebrand thinks, are now threatened by the rising tide of scepticism ; 
and since, with them, ‘‘ religion is the one ideal interest, and religious servi- 
ces their only recreation,” he enquires sorrowfully, ‘‘ What will be the result 
when they lose at once all their amusements and all that has lent their lives a 
higher interest?” 


Even the middle classes, 
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DANGEROUS AMERICAN TENDENCIES.* 


i iw essays of which this volume is made up originally appeared in the 

Atlantic Monthly, and it would not be difficult to guess from internal 
evidence, even if the authorship were not now well known, that they were 
written by a clergyman. It is not, however, from the religious point of view 


His 


pictures of American life contained in the volume are exact photographs, 


that they are interesting. The author's chief gift is one of description. 
though they are photographs almost altogether of American life in its moral 
aspects. 

Perhaps the fairest way to look at the picture presented by him is to disso 
ciate it entirely at first from the United States and think how it would strike 
us if we did not know what country it represented. The details of the picture 
are as follows: A nation, democratic in government and social organization, 
emerged fifteen years ago from a protracted and bloody civil war, which de- 
stroyed hundreds of millions of property and left a debt of some two thousand 
millions behind it in addition to this destruction, Fora generation before the 
war this country had been absorbed in a political struggle over the institution 
This 


struggle over slavery had been carried on on the successful side under the lead 


of slavery, to the exclusion of all other social or economical questions. 


of a small band of *‘ humanitarians,” whose methods of reasoning on this and 


other subjects were intuitive. The creation of the debt having been accompa 
ried by an inflation of the currency, the war was not followed by retrench 
ment and economy, but by extravagant expenditure and recklessness. Fvery 
body seemed to be growing rich at once, although everybody was, as a matte? 
of fact, poorer than he had been fifteen years before. This condition of thing 
had its natural effects in the domain of morals, Steady industry of all kind 
came to be regarded as in a great measure unnecessary, and numbers of men 
who had down to the time of the war gained their daily bread by honest work 
now began to live by their wits, and by organizing and controlling enterprises 
W ages 
went up with prices, and encouraged profusion and waste even among work- 


and schemes of all kinds for the investment of other people’s money 
ingmen. Everybody became intoxicated with a fancied prosperity to which 
there seemed to be no limit. 

The nominal faith or religion of this happy country had always been what is 
known as Evangelical Protestantism, but *‘ the real religion of the people was 
already, to a great extent, a decorous worldliness.”” In fact, the religious force 
in the community was gradually dying out. Many ministers and multitudes 
of the more intelligent members of the churches had become sceptical even in 
regard to the cardinal doctrines of the faith they professed. Preaching be- 
came everywhere more and more speculative and _ rationalistic. the 
sceptics there was a large class of people ‘‘in whom prehistoric or savage 


Below 


thought still survived, with very slight modifications from science or any other 
modern influence.”” These believed in luck, omens, dreams, signs, and won- 
ders, and in the presence and influence of the dead, whom they from time to 
time consulted in various ways. 


leed, of all other facts, as well as a profound aversion to scientific methods of 


They had usually a scorn of historical and, 
ine 
investigation. Thoroughgoing sentimentalists, they depended on intuition and 
‘‘ the great instincts of humanity ” to guide them, and thought that it would be 
a great gain ‘‘to stop trying to patch up the old systems of religion and law, 


and begin anew.”” These queer people’s only form of religion was their ado- 


“6 


ration of a ‘‘ free platform,” and they were willing to make all kinds of ex- 


periments under its inspiration. They have, among other things, tried some 
sexual experiments of a character which has hitherto been regarded as crimi- 
nal, but these were generally the result of a devotion to theory rather than of 
ungoverned passion. This class is now busily engaged in educating the coun- 
try, and as they have to a great extent abjured the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility for wrong-doing, and have a great fluency of extempore utterance, 
they are very successful in making converts; ‘‘they have many organized 
societies, travelling lecturers and missionaries, and a score or two of newspapers, 
besides an enormous literature of their own, if one may apply the word litera- 
ture to their productions.” ‘‘It isa great and successful movement for the pro- 
pagation of uneducated thought, the spectacle of the untaught classes and dis- 
organizing forces of the time taking possession of the printing-press, of the 
rostrum, and of the ballot, and attacking modern society with its own weapons. 

t is a wide-spread revolt against civilization.’””’ This class numbers several 
millions. Among other theories they incline to think all labor unnecessary, and 
regard employers as oppressors. Here, of course, they are followed by a large 
number of the working-class, ‘‘who have no theories or ideas of progress, 
but who have done little honest work since the great inflation of prices a few 
These regard the capitalist as their natural enemy, and what they 
most desire is to advance the interests of labor by crippling capital in every 


rhey are taught to regard works of art and science, and the 


years ago.” 


possible way. 
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f retined th, auine and symbols of the 
boalwre legradation Their immediate point of attack is the currency, which 
thev have been for ne years endeavoring to bring under the immediate con- 

i of the pe ople in m iss-neeting assembled, le yond this they have a gene- 


I desire to de troy the constitutional and represel tative character of the 





povernment, so that if it seems desirable ev rythis g may be decided anew at 
h election. Meanwhile religion is not extinct, but is constantly losing 
round. Morality based on religion has ‘‘to a fatal extent broken down.” 
Multitudes of religious men are dishonest in the private relations of life. 
Abuse of trust and defalcation have become common offences. 
Such is the depressing picture of a country which shall be nameless, 
drawn by the author of this volume in his first essay. The question 


ht to be done? Is there 


oug 


suggested by this picture of course is, What 

ny salvation for such a country? or must it go on in its downward 
path until civilization becomes extinct, or until it falls a prey to some 
hardier and better-governed race? ‘The remedy suggested by the author, 
the publication of ‘* broadsides” and newspapers devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of an elevated public sentiment, is so palpably inadequate that it would 
he hardly worth mentioning, except as an illustration of the remarkable 
confidence that all clergymen have in exhortation as a means of social im- 
provement, and of the national reliance upon the efficacy of popular *‘ move- 
ments” to effect all social objects. As a matter of fact, no answer can be 
yiven to the question, The forces which are described are so enormous and 
so pervading that it would be as idle to talk about restraining or impeding 
them by any set plan as to talk of altering the laws of nature. It is obvious 
that in the country described what are vaguely called the ‘* forces of modern 
society” have got the upper hand, and are carrying everything before them. 
It is the delusion of the author of this volume that they can be effectively 
opposed by “‘getting up a movement” against them. But a movement of 
any kind requires popular support, and popular support is just what those 
who oppose popular tendencies cannot have. If, as the author seems to think, 
the world, or a certain part of it, is really entering a new dark age, in which 
a rising tide of barbarism will threaten the very foundations of the social 
order, the forces which must be relied upon to preserve civilization are those 
which have hitherto preserved it and made it what it is. What Mill called 
Individualism is what the democratic forces of to-day are threatening with 
extinction, and Mill saw very clearly that civilization depends upon indivi- 
dualism. In the last hundred years the world has become so accustomed to 
the identification of popular improvement with uprisings of the people and 
the vote of the majority, that it has almost forgotten that popular movements 
ire worth nothing except so far as they are guided by reason, and that reason 
is the slow product of the individual search for truth. It is the old story of 
Socrates drinking hemlock for teaching doctrines disagreeable to the Athe- 
nians, The Athenians were the most enlightened people of the fifth century 
before Christ (and they were accustomed to boast of their enlightenment very 
much as the nineteenth century after Christ does), but the name of Socrates 
has lived and those of his accusers have perished. On the principles which, 
ccording to the book before us, are becoming the guiding principles of a 
certain country, the Athenians were right and Socrates was wrong. 

It is not necessary that everybody who fights against the evil tendencies of 
popular ignorance and superstition which always* threaten civilization should 
be tried, or should drink poison ; but it is necessary that those of one genera- 
tion who receive the torch of civilization from their predecessors should feel 
that it is a trust received in the interest of right, reason, and truth, and indi- 
vidual liberty of belief, which they are bound to defend at all costs against 
ignorance, tyranny, and superstition, whether of the few or of the many. 
Phis is individualism as opposed to the rule of the mob, and its cz/fzs is for- 
tunately reinforced by selfish as well as disinterested considerations. “To sum 
up what we have said, the tendencies which the author of this volume de- 
plores are the tendencies, in great measure, of modern civilization. If the 
finest and most beautiful thing in the progress of the world is the-production 
of individual excellence in character, in intellect, in art, or in science, then 
these tendencies are evil, and they must be resisted, as they always have been 
resisted, by the devotion of civilized men to these objects, without regard to 
consequences, A popular movement in favor of individualism would be an 
excellent thing, but it would be an anomaly even in the singular country de- 
cribed in this volume. 

We have not left ourselves room to speak of the remainder of the volume 
as it deserves. The author is, as we have said, a born observer, and his stu- 
dies of New England factory life, and workingmen, workingmen’s wives, and 
the ** Nationals” are well worth reading. He observes, too, as few people do, 
Leneath the surface, and is consequently able to present to his readers the 
moral complexion Qf what he studies. As an illustration of this faculty we 


may mention that in a chapter on ‘‘ Sincere Demagogy ” he points out the 
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urious resemblance—which as soon as it is stated proves itself—hetween 
much of the social speculations of the gifted author of ‘Emile’ and that of 
our blatant demagogues who lead ‘‘ workingmen’s movements.” It is, as he 
says, highly improbable that this resemblance proceeds from familiarity on the 
part of these thinkers with the writings of Rousseau. They are most likely 
unacquainted even with his name. They think as he did because both he and 
they represent what the author very justly elsewhere calls the ‘‘ prehistori: 


order of thought. 


KOSSUTIL AND THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 18s9.—II.* 
prmenne es rae ‘ bce P “a 

HE remaining portions of this interesting volume of ‘ Memories’ deal 

with the campaign in Italy, and are richer in elements of dramatic inte- 
rest than those which came under notice in our preceding article. We are 
not actually brought upon any of the great battle-fields. We perceive, as it 
were, the smoke of these great struggles rising on the horizon, and the roar 
of the artillery comes to us only from a distance. But we are allowed to 
watch the emotions with which a people followed the accomplishment of thei: 
emancipation ; we learn the mingled hopes and fears with which Italian and 
Hungarian refugees followed the campaign through each successive phase, 
until the armistice of July 8, like a blow from an iron mace, seemed in 
a single moment to smite them out of conscious life. As Kossuth passed 
from city to city, on his way to Napoleon's headquarters, the Italians 
greeted him with enthusiasm, They recognized the champion of the same 
cause in which they were fighting—the enemy of ¢Aeir enemy. These recep- 
tions are very vividly described by the hero of them in a series of letters to 
his wife, the unstudied character of which brings out very clearly the single- 
minded patriotism of Louis Kossuth. While he had been negotiating in 
London, battles were being fought and won in Italy. 

**T arrived,” he tells us, ‘tat Geneva from England on June 22, two days 
before the great battle of Solferino, which was preceded by the victories of 
Montebello, Palestra, Casteggio, and Magenta. The struggle was sangui- 
nary. ‘The superiority of the allies in tactics was brilliantly demonstrated. 
Meanwhile, General Klapka, my colleague on the committee, in one of his 
letters to me, expressed the opinion that the possibility of an untoward turn 
of events on the Mincio was not excluded ; the Austrian soldier was becoming 
accustomed to warfare, and might sooner or later acquire a knowledge of the 
French method of attack, and then decision would simply rest with the supe- 
rior numerical strength. These apprehensions no doubt weighed also upon 
the Emperor’s mind, and we might, therefore, hope that he would readily 
assist us in our preparations. He stood in need of men who would be unde: 
an obligation to him—and where could he find such more willing than in Hun 
gary, provided he lent us assistance?” 

Kossuth did not participate in the too sanguine expectations of his friend 
—the defender of Komorn. He perceived no preparations being made for 
the despatch of an army to Hungary, without which he had resolutely declined 
to have anything to do with the projects of the Emperor. General Klapka, it 
is true, with other Hungarian exiles, had been empowered to raise and disci- 


pline a force to be called ‘‘ The Hungarian Legion”; and in this legion 


about a thousand men had enrolled themselves. But beyond this, nothing, so 
far as Kossuth could see, was being done by the allied sovereigns for the cause 
which he had at heart. ‘‘ Nearly every letter,” he says, ‘‘ which I received 
from Italy gave me the impression, to begin with, that all efforts were being 
concentrated to trying, through the Hungarian refugees, to influence and 
create dissension among their countrymen fighting in the Austrian ranks, 
without the allies (as a return service) identifying themselves with the Hun- 
garian cause.” The ‘‘ Hungarian Legion” threatened, in fact, to become 
nothing more than an imposing cat’s-paw to pick Austrian chestnuts out of 
the fire for the advantage of the allied kings. It would, of course, immensely 
benetit the allies if a steady stream of desertion went on from the Austrian 
ranks into those of the Hungarian Legion, but the cause of Hungary would 
be injured in the precise proportion in which that of the allies was benefited. 
The more completely the military strength of Austria was thus sapped, the 
less need would there be for embracing Hungary in the theatre of military 
operations. ‘The soldiers of the Hungarian Legion were, in fact, merely com- 
promising themselves with the Austrian Government without being of the least 
service to their country. Not every Hungarian was endowed with the pru- 
dence and foresight of Kossuth. ‘To the larger part of them the infliction of 
an injury on the hated Austrian Government was equivalent to a service done 
to Hungary, and thus they were in danger of falling an easy prey to the 
schemes of the allied sovereigns. Kossuth resolved to strike at the root of this 
mischief at once. Either the independence of Hungary must be made, as he 
had stipulated, an object of the war co-ordinate with the independence of 
Italy, or, so far as he could prevent it, not a drop of Hungarian blood should 
be shed—at least in the ranks of the allies. 


** Memories of My Exile. By Louis Kossuth. Translated from the original Hungarian by Ferencz 
Jausz.’ London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co; New York: DL. Appleton & Co. stto. 
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Almost immediately after his arrival at Geneva Kossuth started for the 
At 
but could obtain no satisfactory assurances from that minister. 


with Cavom 


At Parma he 


headquarters of the Emperor. Furin he had an interview 


met Prince Napoleon. Everywhere the Italian people greeted him with en- 


thusiasm. ‘‘ If sympathy,” he writes to his wife, ** could save 
love 


my pool coun- 


try it would be saved, but the people can only : their fate, like ours, is 


in the hands of others.” He gives a very pleasing account of his reception 


at Piacenza. He arrived there late at night unrecognized. 


‘*T slept peacefully, and at eight o'clock sat down to breakfast still unre- 
ognized, At this Moment the waiter brought in the visitors’ list. Nicholas 
Kiss entered my name ; the waiter says, ‘ Grazie,’ and goes. At the door he 
cast a look over the names, and looked back at us with eyes that can only be 
compared to the first eruptions of fire froma volcano. He ran like mad down 
the steps, and before five minutes—no, scarcely three minutes—had passed by, 
the thirty thousand inhabitants knew it. They rushed into the street as if the 
alarm-bell had called them ; they were coming from all directions, and stood 
underneath my window and shouted ‘ Evviva!’ as if they intended to bring 
down the firmament of heaven by their voices. ‘The mayor and all the mu- 
nicipal officers came into my room to pay their respects to me, to offer their 
ervices, to beg my commands ; the venerable Montanelli, a late minister of 
luscany, who lost his left arm at Curtatone, where he fought as a volunteer 
in 1848, came accompanied by many officers of the civil guard, but he him- 
self dressed like a private soldier ; in a word, everybody came. Half an hour 
iufterwards, when 1 was stepping into a carriage, everybody who could come 
near me kissed my hands and clothes. We moved along with great difliculty, 
and had searcely reached the street when the people unharnessed the horses 
and themselves drew us through the town, while crowds streamed towards me 
from every street; thousands followed me, flowers were thrown from the 
windows, and the people honored the poor homeless traveller with the perfect 
frénzy of young liberty’s first intoxication. And why? Because they identify 
his name with that of liberty, the perception of which runs like a current of 
electricity through the nerves of humanity.” 


He 


Since then Kossuth had removed 


At Parma he visited Prince Napoleon. recalled the interview with the 
Einperor at Paris nearly two months before. 
the obstacle which, according to the Emperor, stood in the way of a French 
British neutrality was now assured under 


Would he 


‘I he losse , 


army being despatched to Hungary. 
all circumstances, What, then, was the Emperor prepared to do? 


send an army or not ?. To this the Prince gave no direct reply. 


of the campaign had been so heavy that, at present, they had no soldiers to 
But 


pare for this purpose. No positive engagement could be entered into. 





Kossuth could influence Hungarian soldiers to come over and fight a, 
Austrian, If he did this the Emperor would be under a moral obligation to- 
wards Hungary, and would not leave the patriots. To this proposal Kossuth 
returned a flat refusal. He would do nothing except under the conditions he 
had stipulated for at Paris ; and after a few days’ stay at Parma, he received a 
message from the Emperor desiring him to come to army headquarters as 
speedily as possible. At Milan he saw the Emperor. 

‘* First of all,”” Kossuth writes to his wife, ‘‘ I gave an account of the 
result of my mission to England. I did so only verbally, lest 1 should appear 
to Le boasting ; but Pietri interrupted: ‘ Yet the strangest part, sire, is that M. 
Kossuth has in his pocket the letters of the English Cabinet Ministers, by 
which they engage that England will remain neutral even if we go to Hun- 
gary.’ ‘Indeed,’ said the Emperor ; ‘may I see them?’ I handed him the 
letters, ‘They seemed to interest him very much. He read them one after 
the other, smiling every now and again, and shook his head as if astonished. 
Phen I spoke: ‘ Your Majesty can see,’ I said, ‘that I have not only faithfully 
carried out the task I had taken upon myself, but I have accomplished it with 
even greater success than I had promised, and I now feel compelled to ask 
what are your designs with regard to Hungary ?’” 


The Emperor declared, in response to this questi n, that he was ‘* firmly 
“Without 


dence,” Kossuth reports him as saying, ‘‘] should not gain my object in 


decided to make Hungary independent.” Hungary's indepen- 


Italy, and should expose the future to dangerous uncertainties, Therefore, 
consider it an accomplished fact.” These were woids which meant nothing. 
‘Lhey were spoken on the 2d of July, when the Emperor must have already 
in fact, at 


the Peace of Villafranca. 


that very moment being tossed upon the horns of the dilemma which hunted 


decided upon Louis Napoleon was, 


him through life. He desired to be, at once, both a king among kings and 
a revolutionary among revolutionaries, He wanted to tear up the treaties of 
1815 in order to gratify at once the wounded pride and the democratic ten- 
dencies of the French nation; but he desired, at the same time, so to do it 
as not to alarm the susceptibilities of the European sovereigns. The result 
was to arouse the suspicions and kindle the anger of both peoples and kings. 
The upshot of the present interview with Kossuth was that the Emperor re- 


quested him to ‘‘send into his camp as soon as possible some battalions wear- 


ing the tight Hungarian trousers.” ‘The Emperor represented this as a mat- 
ter on which he placed great importance ; and Kossuth, with Pietri as his 
companion, returned to Turin to carry out the Emperor's wishes with the 


The Hungarian legion had by this time acquired 


utmost despatch possible. 
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° pe? 
strength of close upon four thousand men. By the sth of July K thw 
back in Turin; he went to Geneva on the 6th, wh the Hlungari legion 
was being organized ; and there on the Sth y valanche, his hoy 
were overwhelmed and crushed by the intelligence that an armi had bee 
concluded. \t first the refugees clung to the | pe tl ie ence W 
false 
**We went on amidst dreadful mental agony. Ina fen vs Petri ¢ 
rushing to me with agitated mien and said, ‘1 ur! u nous f 
C'est fint ! Toutest perdu! Lisesceci!’ We handed me an autograph letter ad 
dressed to him by the Emperor. I wept like a child and could searcely read 
it. The contents of the letter were to the follow r elec ‘We have we 
considered the matter on all sides with the Prince and the kK d, howey 
reluctantly, have come to the conclusion that we mus & peace 1 
time we cannot go further. This is now an end to the war fell M. kK 
suth that I am extremely sorry that the liberation of | rv must now 
left alone. I cannot do otherwise. It is an in \ But 11 ] 
not to lose heart, but to trust to me and the future Meanwhile he may 
ured of my friendly feelings towards him, and I beg ose of me 
with regard to his ewn person and his children Vhen Lecame to this po 
of the letter, I could net control myself sufficiently t | vent mv revolte 
feelings from venting themselves in a bitter exclamation. ‘ Ves, ves,’ | 
‘such are tho:e crowned heads! Such is their idea of ‘ 
called *‘man”! ‘To the wind with the fatherland A bagful of money 
the man, end he will console himself! Senator, pray tell your mastes 
Majesty the Emperor of the French is not rich enough to offer to | 
Kossuth, 2nd Louis Neossuth is not mean enough ¢ cept then I 
turned me out of my position, Well, my sens will gain our living by 
work. Fe veus salue.’ All was over. ‘There was nothing left t 
except to look after the honorable dissolution of out \ dsthe 
safety of those poor brave Hungarian fellows who had enlisted in it 
We must not take leave of this most valuable contribu to history w 
out expressing our admiration for the style in whicl « 
Phe translater’s Erglish is clear, forcible, and idioma 
A HISTORY OF THE AGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
\| R. McCARTHY is an exceedingly sober rrator ¢ A 
4 of his time and country. He seems to h ple ‘ \ 
fanaticism and enthusiasm—if he ever cherished \ ' 
creed, or system. In a historian of contemporary \ 
events this is a considerable merit, though it is apt to ce vork of 
charms of impassioned diction and symmetrically rounded pictur uch 
enliven the pages of writers combining ardor with ability. Libe mildly 
optimistic, an admirer of England and her great sons, a friend of stice 
peace, Mr. McCarthy manifests his predilections and sentiments with studic 
reserve and impartiality, and occasionally betrays a disposition ce ‘ 
indifference. Unprejudiced and almost chillingly ] nless he is, hoy 
ever, he is not unable to understand and n due ow 





dices and passions of others in the near past. 











by this calinness and absence of warmth It is alway ‘ 

florid or glowirg, sometimes flat. The views express enerally nd 
rarely striking. There is no lack of didactic observations, but rather 
much of commonplace sententiousness, Correct characterizations abound, 
but analytical subtlety is rarely noticeable. No reader, however well in 
formed, will find Mr. McCarthy's portraits of Cobden or Bright, Wellington 
or Palmerston, Disraeli or Gladstone, O'Connell or Sheil, I Albert of Car- 
dinal Newman, Czar Nicholas or Kossuth undeserving of an attentive perusal 
but even he to whom much of the delineation will be new must find the ex: 
cution more or less hasty and the shading defec hough part of the 
figure may be excellently done. And as with men so Mr. McCarthy deals with 
questions. Tle presents the gist of the matter, shows its salient points, makes 
the aspect of the whole clear, but avoids intricacies, rarely pries below the 


surface, erd cares little for details. On the whole, th hi tory ‘fof our own 
times "—which is, however, only a history ef -xgland in our time—is written 
for readers more or less familiar with the events and the personages of the 


period, and is intended to amuse and enlighten them by interesting and lucid 


summaries rather than to instruct them about | rticul Thus considered, 
the book is very good, almost excellent, though not without ble mishes 

Its greatest defect as a literary production is the non-obser of a uni- 
formly dignified tone and chaste diction worthy of serious history for intelli- 
gent readers. Mr. McCarthy is too often inclined ‘‘ to use vulgar word,” 
**a cant phrase,” ‘*a homely phrase,” or a homely ¢ parison, as in the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Not many of Napier’s admirers cared a rush about the merits, of 
the quarrel = The unhappy sheriffs were placed, as the homely old 
saying would describe it, between the devil and the deep sea”; ‘ Lord Pal- 


merston has undertaken the business of the Home Office for the same 


* *4 History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congrese 
By Justin McCarthy.’ Vol. i. (corres; ling to vols, i. and ii, of the London edition New poy 
Harper & Brothers. 188. &vo, py 
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‘Grande Duchesse,’ for bec 


what would be vulgarly 


j ) s that given by /r7fz, in the 


ster Palmerston } to all 


oming a 
ppearance, 
; The very name of Palmerston produced on Loui 
iinister the effe 





Philippe 1 his 1 t vulgarly said to be wrought on a bull by the 
play of a red rag”; ** Lord Melbourne had grown into something like 

‘ ndit of a pampered old hall-porter ‘* Nicholas was much 
ppointed as an honest highwaym of the days of Captain Macheath 

ht have bee Nor ought he to have crowded ¢e get, could get, and fe 

ip into six lines (at the end of chapter viii.), or to have repeated (in chap- 

KV ind xix.), a dozen time in order to inculcate a moral lesson—how 


tterly wicked it was on the part of Louis Philippe to plot the Spanish mar- 


é Our author’s treatment of this king is altogether extremely harsh, 

to a high degree unjust—which is srprising in a book so remarkable for 
fairne ind charitableness. Louis Philippe, we are told, ‘‘ had a great train- 
but ‘all his promise as a man faded when his seeming success began to 


r He had apparently learned nothing of adversity; he was able to learn 


He made the fairest professions and did 


thing of prosperity and greatne ecmed, at one time, to have no 


real faith in anything but chicane 


the meanest, falsest things.” *‘ His very éeurgeois virtues, on which he was 


4 


much inclined to boast himself, had been a sham; for he had carried out 


chemes,” etc., which again refers to the Spanish marriages, and is followed 


by a comparison more offensive than any quoted above. Zantumne ir@ in a 


riter so devoid of political animosity ! Mr. McCarthy is also severe on 


the Melbourne Ministry, on Young Ireland, and especially on ‘‘ the Pope’s 


brass-band,” but his strictures on all these are comparatively mild and more 


fully deserved. O'Connell he treats with great discrimination, and, consider- 


ing the limits of the book, almost exhaustively Here follows a small portion 


of the sketch: 


‘*In many respects O’Connell differed from more modern Irish National- 
ists. He was a thorough Liberal; he was a devoted opponent of negro sla- 
very ; he was a stanch Free-trader ; he was a friend of popular education ; he 
vas an enemy to all excess; he was opposed to strikes ; he was an advocate 
of religious equality everywhere ; and he declined to receive the commands of 
the Vatican in his political agitation, ‘Iam a Catholic, but I am not a Pa- 
pist,’ was his own definition of his religious attitude. He preached the doc- 
irine of constitutional agitation strictly, and declared that no political reform 
was worth the shedding of one drop of blood. It may be asked how it came 
ibout that with all these excellent attributes, which all critics now allow to 
him, O'Connell was so detested by the vast majority of the English people. 
One reason undoubtedly is that O'Connell deliberately revived and worked up 
for political purposes the almost extinct national hatreds of Celt and Saxon. 
As a phrase of political controversy he may be said to have invented the word 
‘Saxon.’ He gave a terrible license to his tongue. His abuse was out- 
rageous ; his praise was outrageous. The very effusiveness of his loyalty told 
to his disadvantage. People could not understand how one who perpetually 
denounced ‘the Saxon’ could be so enthusiastic and rapturous in his profes- 
sions of loyalty to the Saxon’s Queen. Yet O’Connell was probably 
quite sincere in his professions of loyalty. He was in no sense a revolution- 
ist. He had, from his education in a French college, acquired an early de- 
testation of the principles of the French Revolution. Of the Irish rebels of 
'98 he spoke with as savage an intolerance as the narrowest English Tories 
could show in speaking of himself. . . . His theory and his policy evidently 
were that Ireland was to be saved by a dictatorship entrusted to himself, with 
the Irish priesthood acting as his officers and agents.” 


The order which Mr. McCarthy observes in his book is the chronological. 
tle rarely deviates from it, and generally only then when, as in the case of 
the various attempts on the life of the Queen, the single events narrated have 
no connection with other simultaneous occurrences, while their character natu- 
rally connects them with each other, The alternation of topics adds to the 
attractiveness of the work. ‘The scantiness of dates, however, obscures the 
chronological order, and must here and there lead to misconceptions, Thus, 
the ‘‘ Opium War” is so told that the reader may doubt whether it was carried 
All he learns 


as to its chronology is that in April, 1840, there was, apparently before its 


on for months or years—whether in 1840, in 1841, or in 1842. 


outbreak, a debate in Parliament on the difficulties with China, and that on 
‘March 3, 1843, five huge wagons arrived in front of the London Mint, bring- 
ing the first instalment of the war indemnity imposed on the Celestial Em- 
In the account of the first Afghan war no date 
and ‘* November 2, 1840.’ 


pire by the treaty of peace. 
occurs between ‘‘ October 1, 1838,” 
Scinde and with the Sikhs are related without a single date. 


The wars in 
We are told 
only that they were waged during Peel’s administration—that is, some time be- 
tween September, 1841, and June, 1846, 
can still be remedied by a chronological index at the end of the whole work, 


Omissions of this kind, however, 


Such an index, if carefully done and made to include many facts purposely or 
inadvertently omitted in the text, would add considerably to the value of this 
interesting history. In the work as it is—owing, perhaps, in part to the in- 
frequency of dates and other precise particulars—few inaccuracies are easily 
discoverable, 


Che gravest we have noticed may be attributed to a kind of 


, 
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nonchalance in writing. Thus, we read of Peter the Great and Catharine IT.: 
‘* He was followed, after a reign or two, by a woman of genius,” ete. The 
fact is that between those two rulers there were the six reigns of Catharine I., 
Peter II., Anna, Ivan, Elizabeth, and Peter ITT. 


Recollections of Travelin New Zealand and Australia. 
Crawford, F.G.S. Triibner & Co. 


Mr. Crawford’s book to strike the American with a mild consternation. Tra 


By James Coutts 
(London 1880.)—There are things in 
velling about as nearly as may be at the antipodes, thirteen thousand miles o1 
so from New York and as much from London, in the vast inchoate archipe- 
lago which we are apt to look upon too much, perhaps, as made up only of the 
scrap ends of creation, he comes occasionally to a city of two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants, ‘‘ with public buildings on a grand scale, built most solidly 
of stone as if meant to last for all time.” It has a public library, a national 
gallery, an industrial museum, benevolent institutions of all sorts, a grand 
race-course, and suburban lines of railway conveying passengers to the sea- 
side. ‘This is Melbourne, Australia ; and compared with it, ‘‘San Francisco, 
He takes the 
Who of us has heard of Ballarat ? 


being mostly built of wood, is vastly inferior in construction.” 
train for the interior and stops at Ballarat. 
Nevertheless it is a handsome city, substantially built of stone and brick, with 
parks and gardens, ‘‘ really splendid public buildings,” and sixty thousand 
inhabitants, on the site of the tents and shanties of the recent gold-digging 

Coasting along the thousand-mile stretch of his own island home, New Zea- 


He sees a number of the lar 


land, he touches at eight considerable towns. 
gest things of their kinds (quite after the manner of phrasing that was wont 
to be American) not merely in Australasia but in the world : the largest quartz 
crushing machine, and at Melbourne the largest organ. He finds the Ameri- 
can newspapers even—but this will not be believed—inferior to the Austra- 
lian. There is certainly food for reflection in this. May we not begin to 
look upon ourselves as, instead of the latest and freshest of time’s progeny, of 
These South Pacific colonies are on a tremen- 


dous scale; they have the same constituents of race as ourselves, German, 


a certain sober middle age? 


Irish, Scandinavian, with the Anglo-Saxon domination ; and favorable con- 
ditions of climate. While we dally over the essentially American arts and 
literature that are demanded of us, will the prestige perhaps be suddenly 
snatched away by essentially Australian or New-Zealandic ones ? 

Mr. Crawford’s best excuse for appearing in print, we should say, is more 
his good fortune in having been on the ground than any special gift of obser- 
He has lived in New Zealand 
many years, has held the offices of resident magistrate and member of the 


vation, enlarged interest, or literary faculty. 


Legislative Council, and taken part in the geological survey of one of its pro- 
vinces, Wellington. It has been his habit during this time to make journey: 
into the interior, with now and then one by sea. They range over forty 
years, beginning with a transit, in charge of cattle, across Southern Australia, 
from Sidney to Adelaide, in 1839. Their early dates would prevent many of 
these from having any contemporaneous value; added to which a numbe: 
were professedly made without notes. 


are of a very slight character. 


Moreover, the incidents throughout 
There is a great deal too much of the con- 
dition of the wind, and swollen fords, and cranky boats, on particular occa- 
sions, and small personal haps and mishaps, without dramatic interest in the 
telling to make them an object in themselves, seeing that they might have 
taken place in one part of the world as well as another. 

We get an idea of the Maoris as a tractable, mercenary people, capable 
The New Zealand cli- 
This colony professes free-trade, but the small 


of considerable civilization, but rapidly diminishing. 
mate is not unlike our own, 
manufacturers clamor for protection of native industry. A leading political 
question has been until lately a conflict between a central government and 
those of numerous provinces, into which the colony resolved itself in the early 
days when communications were difficult. Centralization prevailed, and the 
provinces — almost a species of separate states—were abolished; an in- 
stance, the author esteems it, parallel in its way to the result of the civil war 
in the United States and to recent events in Germany, in conformity with an 
enlightened progress, Particulars of this kind are welcome, and we should 
have been glad of a great many more of them. ‘The truly fascinating work on 
Australasia will deal liberally with facts, figures, and dimensions for a consider- 
able time to come, Let it not be afraid of a guide-book air. 
Crawford, in writing for his own part of the world as well as ours, has feared 
to be trite in informing it of what it knew already perfectly well, and has thus 
fallen between two stools, As it is now, we should say his principal success 
might be with Australasian Old Settlers’ Clubs. 

The author has not travelled in New Zealand and Australia alone, but has 
twice made the journey to England also, once by way of India and once of Amer- 
ica, He has thought proper to swell his volume with these tours in quite as 
full detail as the rest. They are by no means the least entertaining part of it; 


Perhaps Mr. 


one 


on. ne ee en ee ees 
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but in fact the greater animation of these portions furnishes room for infer- 
ences of a paucity of interest in New Zealand itself which we are not willing 

»draw. At the Fifth 
with ‘‘ wigs of a grey color curled or frizzled all over.” 
was good, 
fashion of long hair in ole we should call the poetical style. 


Avenue Hotel in New York he observed elderly ladies 
The effect of this 
who had adopted the 
The effect of 


There were also some elderly gentlemen ‘‘ 


this was also good.” 


By F.. M. Balfour. 
Vil. pp. 492, xiii., 8vo. 


A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 1880, 75 figures, )— 


Mr. Balfour has undertaken a most difficult task, and has, on the whole, 


(London and 


suc- 
ceeded in compiling an admirable résumé of the immense mass of embryolo- 
gical information which has been so 
We have, it 
Books of Comparative Anatomy and of Zodlogy,’ 


rapidly accumulating during the last 


twenty years. is true, short chapters on embryology in ‘ Text- 
and we have for the higher 
volumes of Kdolliker and the manual of Forster 
of Packard 


there is no text-book on embryology covering the whole field of the animal 


vertebrates the admirable 


and Balfour; but with the exception of the ‘ Life Histories’ 


kingdom. ‘The study of embryology has been radically changed in the last 
twenty years ; its problems have assumed an importance scarcely realized by 
the older writers, and it is fortunate that the first attempt to analyze and 
digest the often contradictory statements of modern embryologists should be 
made by one who is an original investigator himself, thoroughly familiar with 
all the recent methods of investigation, and whose embryological papers take 
a high rank in the literature of the subject. It has, of course, been impossi- 
but the 
points of difference are always clearly stated by Mr. Balfour, and the student 


will readily find for himself the subjects which are likely to yield him the 


ble in a great many cases to decide between conflicting statements, 


richest harvest in the way of original work. 

Each group of the animal kingdom is taken up separately, and the reader 
will find carefully analyzed the materials gathered from all that has been writ- 
ten up to the present time. The chapters on Systematic Embryology are 
preceded by a general statement of the scope of embryology, and by three chap- 
ters on the general phenomena of segmentation of the egg and the structure 
of its earliest stages, Wherever sufficient material is accessible Mr. Balfour 
has added some interesting chapters on the phylogeny of certain groups. It 
is very evident, however, that, except as ingenious speculations, phylogenetic 
The 


present volume is limited to invertebrates ; it is amply illustrated, the cuts are 


theories disconnected from palezontological evidence have but little value. 
good and well printed. The bibliography which accompanies each chapter 
is one of its most important features ; this has been collected as an appendix 
(containing over 500 titles), and will form an admirable nucleus for embryo- 
logical bibliography hereafter. 

If we may be allowed to find any fault with so good a book as this, it is 
that perhaps too great stress has been laid upon the earlier stages of the em- 
bryonic development, and that sufficient weight has not been given to the later 
stages of growth. This is specially apparent in the chapters on Crustacea, 


That part 
if somewhat more fully treated, have greatly enhanced 


1 Annelids, on Ccelenterata, on Brachiopods, and on Polyzoa. 
of the subject would, 


the value of Mr. Balfour’s phylogenetic speculations, 


Eminent Israelites of the Nineteenth Century. By Henry S. Morais. 
(Philadelphia: Edward Stern & Co, 1880.)—Within the compass of 370 
pages the author of this book sketches the lives of exactly one hundred Israel- 
ites part of whom are still among the living. It is an interesting portrait- 
gallery into which the author leads us, and he makes an efficient cicerone. 
His famous Israelites are of diverse origin—from Italy, Germany, Austria, 
France, England, the United States—and occupying various stations in life: 
we find among them theologians, philologians, physicians, statesmen, men of 
letters, philanthropists, musical composers, etc., all of whom have won for 
themselves more or less distinction. Yet it is but a comparatively very short 
time since in most of the countries named the political and, partly, the social 
barriers were removed which kept the Jews separated from their non-Jewish 
fellow-citizens, and which made it impossible for them to compete in general 
culture, and to enter upon the careers for which by talent and inclination 
they felt themselves especially suited. The author, who writes in a very ap- 
preciative spirit, and who tries to be as unbiassed as possible, has had to 
restrict himself in many of his sketches far too much. To some of the men 
of whom he furnishes miniature sketches he could hardly do sufficient justice 
by his meagre outlines, and could hardly indicate the deep and far-reaching 
influence which some of them have exercised in their own circles. 
his statements are not correct. 


Several of 
For instance, Auerbach’s first novel was not 


‘Poet and Merchant, published in 1839, but ‘Spinoza,’ published two years 
Of Joseph Derenbourg, the learned Semitic scholar, of Paris, one of 


earlier, 


the chefs-d’auvre is not mentioned, viz., ‘Opuscules et Traités d’Abou'l- 


Valid.” Geiger did not write a monograph on £éa del Medigo, but on 
Foseph Solomon del Medigo. The three rabbinical conventions in which 
Geiger participated did not occur at the times and in the order here stated, 
but in 1844, ’45, and °46 in Brunswick, Frankfort, and Breslau. As Stein- 


schneider is chiefly renowned on account of his labors in the field of Hebrew 
bibliography, his various learned catalogues of the Hebrew manuscripts in the 


sreat libraries of Leyden, Munich, Hamburg, and Berlin deserved mention 
g ) g 


as much as his excellent ‘Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Bodleian Li- 
brary in Oxford.’ The book ‘’Ir ha-tzedek’—a history of the Jewish congre- 
gation in Cracow and its Rabbis—is not by Leopold Zunz, but by one Fe’ Ate? 
M. Zunz. Such and similar inaccuracies, however, will not hinder this book 
from finding a welcome reception, especially among Jewish families, but 


even still more widely. 


Von Heinrich Diintzer. Mit authentischen Illustra- 
1880. New York: L. W. Schmidt.)}—The 


and demerits of Diintzer’s workmanship are well known—great fulness and 


Goethe's Leben, 


tionen. merits 


(Leipzig : Fues. 
accuracy of detail, and a style void of inspiration. It is, we confess, a 
source of surprise to us that a life like that of Goethe should not move even 
But 
He leaves to others the more 


the present biographer to an occasional ‘‘ winged word.” Diintzer re- 


mains true to himself and his mission. attrac- 
tive field of generalization, and contents himself with unearthing and group- 
ing the facts. Certainly we can afford to be grateful, for he has produced one 
of the most accurate and trustworthy biographies ever written, sober in tone 
and replete with information, much of which will be new to the general 
reader. ‘There are probably not half a dozen scholars in all Germany capa- 
ble of estimating justly the amount of painful research packed away in these 
six hundred pages. Asa whole, the work will not succeed so well as Lewes’s 
superficial biography in conveying to the uninitiated an instantaneous impres- 
Neither 
in his relations to the times, as Grimm’s essay has done. 
an exceedingly valuable—in fact, 


study of Goethe and his writings. 


sion of Goethe’s extraordinary personality. will it show us Goethe 
Nevertheless, it is 
indispensable—help to the conscientious 


We call 
think that Diintzer has profited by Grimm’s method. 


attention to one point, where we 


We mean the signifi- 


cance of the first Weimar period, from 1775 to the Italian journey, 1786. 
This period, which Diintzer calls suggestively the Diemstjahre, is too often 
passed over in haste as barren and uninviting. In reality it was the forma- 


tion-period of Goethe’s character. Grimm was the first, to our knowledge, 
has 


mized 


who brought out its significance; Diintzer confirmed and extended 


Grimm’s views. Those of us who have recog in Goethe only the poet 
and philosopher must now prepare to admit that he was also one of the 
systematic and indefatigable of practical men. In fact, 
our legislators or railroad magnates or manufacturers could look back upon 
Diintzer’s ar- 
Karl Au- 
North 


most 
_a hy s11u 
we doubt if many of 
1 
ten years so well spent. To sum up the drift of Grimm's and 


gument in a phrase, Goethe made Karl August, and Goethe and 


gust together made Weimar, and the little Saxon duchy set the tone to 
Germany. 

We have space in conclusion only to express deep regret that a work of 
this sort should be put forth without an index of names and subjects. Its 


absence is unpardonable. 


New England Bygones. By E. H. Arr. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, 1880.)}—This little volume, written especially for children, is a record 
of life in a typical New-England farm-house fifty years ago. The scenes and 


(Philadelphia : 


incidents are treated with the tenderness that haunts all remembered child- 
The aspect of the c untry 
through the varied seasons, work, the 
ter of the village worthies, the peculiarities of the village institutions, 


hood in a pleasant and long-forsaken home. 
the routine of the in-door charac- 
and 
the special experiences and delights of childhood are dwelt upon minutely 
and faithfully. The whole forms a true picture of New-England life in 
the more remote districts, with its stern and unamiable features u: softened, 
and its strong, hardy characteristics unheightened. It stirs a feeling 
even while it fails to attract admiration or to awaken any regret that \ 
it illustrates has passed away. And it will give pleasure despite the fact that 


its pathos occasionally passes into weakness, and the delight of reminiscence 


of respect 


he ide: al 


sometimes leads the author into triviality. 
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I Levy, ¢ m hand te sets of : ‘ (POs oe 
: ve h ntante ’ f Brit sh a aoe 17 oo @ on gts: presentat s 1 and after Tuesday, the third of February next, 
La Clas . New pul at sr ed from Par and Leipzig from whict ate int on th so red abl is 


as } , 
2 The certificates produced at the time of payment and can- 


Rare Engravings & Etchings. sivvtens ot forvy per cem. is declared on the net earned pre 


miums of the Company, f h 1 I P 187 
J ” y = -_ for which cert tes Il be S ] fter Tuesday, the 
g*? led 7 Neppet, oOo; London, QNa Fourth of May next 
. . , , 
243 £7 fat New York, has a very By order of the Board 1. H. CHAPMAN , 
far 4 i Collectton. 
é 4 é LENCE IS INVIUTea S 
d ; 7 , ; lasornsct = 
aS? B fit ANA AULUS a oran I. b.J I ! I PD. 3 
$7 ? re Aeopy 27 Sa? 17 "YY Charles I I F. ¥ I Ss r 
. W. H.H.} ( Hand : 


: -- A AI j 1 i } a 
72 . 7 . Wm. Sturgis Alex. V. Blake, Horace K. Thu. 9 
/0 Sumer Lourists. Adolph I } B. Mintur W Desroothtall 
Benjamin H. Field, Charles H. Marshall, Henry Collins, * 
=i j O.1 W.1 John I 
ALLAN STEAMSHIP LINE, | Wii™! 
, : a =e sds J. D. JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-] ent 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President 
HIRI ‘ A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pr 
~y talaga THE ONLY WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ITS CLASS PUI 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY IS 
| \ ALT i AVS 
ne , yo, 
TAY rnA The American Architect and 
i ' 4iagl 
es © ee neon 
| ¢ } : Building A CWS. 
I ' 
cae . nterest n 
Pits \ r it 
1 I t r I te 
queen oe I ri nthe 
TO SUMMER TOURISTS t ods 
T v t Q7 | 3 r six nth 


The New Illustrated Guide of the 


Lake Superior 7 ransit Co. 
FOR 
rks relating to America, Genealogy, In- 


N . \ n be t I t iny of the dians, etc., has i“ a new ( hich he will m 


N York 


OSGOOD & CO. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
Nassau Street, New 


Nash, 50 


rss 


Ito any 





ARPENTER, ¢ Pass. Ag I lo, N. ¥ 





STATEMENT 


TRAVELERS 


CO 


/ ra, Conn., Fuly 1, 1880 
PAID-1 CA CAPITA 36H00,000 
AS F 
I t $845,172 
Ca 253,912 <8 
I neeany 
i 47,712 
I 6x 
i? i i I i 
| . 
{ 280,120 
C 395,4 
Ra é Pa 
} 34 
i r I ( 19,20 
I \ @=,171,87 
I LITIES 
Reser f r I ‘ 83,3 8 
Reserv t A t 31 1 $2 
Claims ted t i t I 1 
Total liabilit &3 42, $ 
Sur s i ) $1,329,8: 6 
Statistics to Fuly 1, 1880. 
W nber A i ¢ 
W le num \ ( 45,890 
Total amount A ( 1 $3,690,0 
Total Claim I Depart $1,525,000 
{ GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICY, 
Vhich any A lf sh at sh not nd trifling 
t yn t! 
SEAWANHAKA 
AND THI 
NARRAGANSETT. 
Every one can afford it, ar t is folly to go uninsured in these 
times of peril to life and | 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretar 
JOHN F. MORRIS, Assistant S 
VEW YORK OFFICE, 
: PrRipuNe BuILDIN 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
Ss x4 ~~ Te ST 
4 ‘ 
~ “W ENGLAND 
7 4 | S i 4 
o& 


-) MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. of Boston. 


31,240 05 
7 


Assets, ; ; ; ‘ . $i 
Liabilities, I 


»13 
2 


I 


22 UN 





Total Surplus, 
BEN]. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


New Tinglish Books 


At 25 cents to the Shilling, 


Sent, post-paid, direct from London, on receipt of price of publ 
tion ir unkers’ draft, currency, or post-office order 

The recent Custom-House and Post-Office Circulars permit all 
printed matter to be mailed to the United States with safety and 
economy, and the duty, if any, to be collected from addressees 

Stevens's Priced List of nearly sco English, French, and German 
Periodicals, with fuller Announcement for supplying books by mail 
or freight, is distributed gratuitously by every public library in the 
United States, by Tice & Lynch, 34% Pine Street, New York, and 
B. F. STEVENS, American Library and Literary Agent, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, England 











